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FIRST BOOK OP FRANCIS BACON; 




OF THE rROFICI^NCK AND 


ADVANCIiilviEN'r OF LEARNING, 

MVINI^ AND HUMAN. 


To tim King, 

There were under t^ie law, excellent King, •both daily -f 
Stocrificcis and freewil) offerings; the one preceding upon 
•ordinary observance, the other upon*a de^'out Cheerfulness : 
in like maflner there beloiigetA to kings from their servants 
both tribute of duty and presents of affection. In the 
former of these 1 hope •! shall not 4ve to the wanting, ^ 
according *to nly most humble duty, and the good pleasure 
of your Majesty’s employments : for the latter, I thought it 
more respective to make choice of some oblH.tioS)ijFhich might 
rather refer to the propriety and excellency of your individual 10 
person, tlian to the business of your crown and state. 

Wherefore, representing your Majesty many times unto 
my mind, and beholding you not with the inquisitive eye of 
presumption, to discover ths^b which the Scrip,ture telleth 
me is inscrutable, but witjj Ahe observant eyg of duty and 
admiration; leaving aside the other parts of your virtue 
and fortune, I have been touched, yea, and possessed with 

« • A 
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an extreme wonder at those your virtues and* faculties, 

I • ' 

which the Philosophers call intellectual; the largeness of 
your capacity, the faithfulness of your memory, the swiftnecs 
of your' apprehension, the penetration .of your judgmrnt, 
and the facility and order of your elocution: and I have 
often thought, that of the persons living that I hsfve known, 
your Majesty were the best instance to make a man of Plato’s 
opinion, that all knowledge is 'but retiLembrance, and that the 
mind of man by natjure knoweth all thingi, and h^th but her 
10 own native and original notions (which by the strangeness 
and darkness of this tabernacle of tin/ body are se^u^tered) 
again revived aryi restored : such a lighf^ of nature I have 
observed in your Majesty, Und such a readiliess to take Hame 
and blaze from the least occasion presented, or tlie least 
spark of another’s knowledge delivered. And as the Scrip¬ 
ture saith of the wisest king. That his heart icas^as the sands 
of 'the sea ; which though it be one of the largest bodies, yet 
St consisteth of the smallest an/1 finest portions ; so hath >d 
given your^Majesty a composition of understanding admirable, 
20 being able to compass and comprehed 1 the greatest matters, 
and nevertheless to touch and apprehend the least; ^'whereas 
it should seem an mipossiliilit^ in nature, for the same instru¬ 
ment to make itself Qt for great and small works. And for 
your gift of speech, I call to mind what Cornelius Tacitus 
r saith of Augustus Csesar : Augusto profluen8,jt gme pfinci^ 
pern deoeret^ eloqumtia fuit: [^Angtistus had an easy cmdfiaent 
toay of speaMtiq^ such as become a sovereignJ] For, if we note 
it well, speech that is uttered with labour and difficulty, or 
speech that savoureth of the affectation of art and precepts, 
30 or speech that is framed after the imitation of some patteni 
of eloquence, though never so excellent; all this hath some¬ 
what servile, and holding of the subject. But your Majesty’s 
manner of speech is indeed pidnee-like, flowing as from a 
fountain, and 7 et streaming and b^'anching itself into p^ture’s 
order, full of facility and felicity, imitating none, and inimi¬ 
table by any. Xnd as in your civil estate there appeareth to 
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be all emulation and contention of your Majesty’s virtue with - 
your fortune; a virtuous disposition with a fortunate 
• regiment; a virtuous expectation, when time was 2 *of you^;;^^<£ 
griater fortune, with a prosperous possession thereof in the 
due time ; a virtuous observation of the laws of marriage, 
witlf most blessed and tiappy fruit of marriage ; a virtuous^ 
and most Christian desire peace, with a fortunate inclina- 
,tion in your neighbour princes thereunto ; so likewise, in 
•these intollectual fnatters, there segmetjoi to be no less con¬ 
tention between the excellency of* your Majesty’s gifts of 10 
natur^, the universality and perfection of your learning. 

For 1 am*well assured that t,his ,which*I shall say is no 
amplification at* all, but a positive giiS measured truth ; 
which is, that there hath not been since Christ’s time any 
kingaor temporal monarch;^ which hath been so learned in all 
literature ^d erudition, divine ain^ human. For Ic^ a man 
seriously and diligently rejjplve and pf,ruse the succession of 
djlie emperors of Home, of "^hich Caesar the Dictator, who 
uved some years before Clirist, and'Marcus Ant<piinus, were 
the best learned ; an^so descend to the emperors of Grcecia, 20 
,or of tlie West; and then to the.lines^of F/ance, Spain, 
England, Scotland, and the r^t, and he shall find this judg- . 
ment Us truly made. For it seemeth «nuch in a king, if, by 
the compendious extractions of oiJier men’s wits and labours, 
he can held of any superficial omsibients and shows of * 
learning; or if he countenance and prefer learning and 
learned men: but to drink indeed of th^ true fountains of 
learning, nay,*to have such a fountain of learning in himself, 
in a king, and in a king bom, is almost a miracle. And the 
more, because them is met in your Majesty a rare conjunction, 30 
as well of divine and sacred literature, as of profane and 
human ; so as your Majesty standeth^ invested, y>f' tl^ 
ta^Ugity, wMch in great generation WM^g^Hbed-iq. 
anciei^ Hermes; the po^er and fortime <ff a king, the 
knowledge and illumination of a priest, andjbhe learning and 
univeryility of a philosopher. Tins propr iety, inherent and 
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individual attribute in your Majesty, deserveth ‘jO bd ex¬ 
pressed not only in the fame and admiration of tlie present 
- time, nor in the history or tradition of the ages succeeding, 

but also in some solid work, fixed memoiial, and immoi^tal 
‘ « 
monument, bearing a character or signature lx)th of the 

« I 

power of a king, and the difference and perfection of “such 
a king. ' 

Therefore I did conclude with myself, that I could not 
make unto your Majes|,y a better oblataon than of some 
10 treatise tending to that end, whereof^ the sum will consist of 
these__two parts ; the former, (Concerning the exe^llcncy of 
learning and knovjledge, and the excellency of the merit and 
true glory in the au'gnientation and propagation thereof : the 
latter, what the particular acts and works are, which have 
been embraced and undertaken. for -the advrancemej^t of 
learning ; and again, wjxat defects and undenqlues 1 find 
in such particular acts : to th^^ end that though I cannot 
positively or affirmatively advite your Majesty, or propoul^d 
unto you framed particulars, yet I may excite your princeFy 
20 cogitations to visit the excellent trea^jire of your own mind, 
and thence tp exti;act particulars for this purpose, agreeable, 
to your magnanimity and wis«^om. 

“ c 'f¬ 

lu the entrance to the former of these, to clear the 
‘ way, and as it were,**to make silence, to have «the .true testi¬ 
monies concerning the dignity of learning to be better heard, 
without the interruption of tacit objections j I think good to 
deliver it from the discredits and disgraces Ivhich it hath 
received, all from ignorance ; but ignorance severally dis¬ 
guised; appearing sometimes in the zeal ando jealousy of 
30 divines; sometimes in the severity and arrogancy of poli¬ 
ticians ; and sometimes in the errors and imperfections of 
learned men'themselves. 

I hear the ormer sort eay, tffat knowledge m oB those 
things which ar^ to be accepted of with great limitation and 
caution ; that the aspiring to overmuch knowledge was the 
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original temptation and sin, whereupon ensued the fall of 
man; that knowledge hath in it soincwliat 8f the serpent, 
and therefore where it entereth into a man it makes him 
sw#ll ; acieniia inflfiit: {knowledge puffeth up .*] that" Solomon 
git^es a censure, That there is no end of making dooks^ and that 
much reading is a wearihess of the flesh ; and again in another 
place,* That in spacims kno'idledge therey is much contristatixm^ 
and that he that increa^th Tcmfioledge increaseth anxiety ; that 
•Saint Pai^ gives ascaveat, That we he woj spoiled through min 
philosophy ; that experience demoiSsfrates how learned men 10 
have ISert^arch-hereti^, how learned times have been inclined 
to atheism, and lyjw tlie contemplation of^ecoud causeS doth 
derogate froin ^ur dependence*ftpon Odd, who is the fii'st 
cause. 

T(^discovei»then the ignorance and error of this opinion, 
and the misunderstanding in the grounds thereof, it may 
’well appear these men do^not observe or consider*th£ft; it 
^s not the pure knowledge of nature and universality^ * 
^owledge by the liglit whereof man did give names unto 
other creatures in I^radise, as they were brought before 20 
^ him, according unto tneir proprieties^which gave the occasion 
to the fall^: but it was the proyd knowledge of good and evil, 
with fin intent in man to give law.unlo himself, and to 
depend no more upon God’s commandments, which was the 
form of 1th e tepaptation. ^Neither is it any quaiftity of know- • 
ledge, how great soever, that can make the milid of man to 
swell; for nothing can fill, much less extend tjie soul of man, 
but God and the contemplation of God; ^nd therefore 
Solomon, speaking of the two principal senses of inquisition, 
the eye an^the ear, affirmeth that the eye is never satisfied 30 
with seeing, nor the ear with hearing ; and if there be no 
fulness, then is the continent greater than the content: so of 
knowledge itself, and the mind of man, w’herefco the senses 
are bi^ reporters, he defintlfL lil^ewise in thesg words, placed 
after that calendar or ephemerides, which he maketh of the 
diversities of times and seasons for all actiofls and purposes; 
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and concludetli thus : God hath made all things heautiftd^ or 
decenty in the true return of their seasons: also He hath placed 
^the world in man^s hearty yet cannot man find out the work 
which God worketh from the beginning to the end: declaring 
not obscurely, that God hath framed the mind of man as a 
mirror or glass, capable of the image of the univeraal world, 
and joyful to receive the impression thereof, as the eye 
joyeth to receive light; and ilot only delighted in behold¬ 
ing the variety of«things and vicissitude of t\imes, but 
10 raised also to hud outr and discern the ordinances and 
decrees, which throughout^ all those bhanges areilbfallibly 
oliserved. And .although he doth insinuate - that the 
supreme or summary,Jaw of nature, whichi he calleth, The 
work which God worketh from the beginning to the endy 
is not possible to be found out by man; yet that dotb\ not 
derogate, from the capacity of the mind, but may,be referred 
to tlie* impediments, ag. of shortness of life, ill conjunction of 
faboura, ill tradition of knowledge over from hand to han^, 
and many <;ither inconveniences, whereunto the condition oi 
20 m'an is subject. For that nothing pi^xcel of the world is 
denied to man’s inquiry and invention, he doth in another 
place rule over, w'hen he saitjti, ^rit of man is as the 
lamp of Oody icherewi*h He searcheth the inwardness'of all 
secrets. If then such be the capacity and receipt of the mind 
* of man, it is'manifest that there is no danger at jgtli in the 
proportion or quantity of knowledge, how large soever^ lest 
it should mak^ it swell or out-compass itself; no, but it 
is merely the^ality of knowledge, which, be it in quantity 
more or less, if it be taken without the true corrective 
30 thereof, hath in’it some nature of venom or malignity, and 
some effects of that venom, which is ventosity or swelling. 
This corre ctive spice,, the mixture whereof maketh knowledge 
BO Sovereign, is charity, which the Apostle immediately addeth 
to the former^^uiel for so«he ^th, Knowledge Uowrth upy 
but charity huUdeth up; not unlike unto that which he 
delivereth in another place: If I spahcy saith he, mth the 
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tongues men and angels^ and had not chanty^ it were hut 
as a tinkling cymbal; not but that it is an Excellent thing 
to speak with the tongues of men and angels, but .because, 
if tb be severed frgm charity, and not referred to the good o^^ 
mm and mankind, it hath rather a sounding ftnd unworthy 
^ory, than a meriting* and substanial virtue. And as for 
that t;ensure of Solomon, concerning jbhe excess of writing 
and reading books, and tht anxiety of spirit which redound- 
»eth from knowledge ; and that admonition of St^Paul, Thai 
we be not seduced hy vain philosr^ky > let those places be 10 
rightly npderstood, and they do indeed excellently set forth 
the true bpuhds and limitations, whereby human knowledge 
is confined ftnd*circu«nscribed; •add yot without any such 
contracting or coarctation, l5ut that it may comprehend all 
the ^universal nature of things; for these limitations are 
three : the first, That we do n^ot so place our felicity in know- 
• ledge, as we forget out mortality: tihe second. That 9?e make 
foplication of our knowle^e, to give ourselves repose and 
Contentment, and not distaste or repining: the third, That we 
do not presume hy the contemplation of natur^to attain mto^ 
the mysteries of Goa. For as touching the first of these, 
Solomon doth excellently expound liimsdlf in ^mother place 
of the same book, where he saith : I sau^well that knowledge 
reced^h as far from ignorance as li^t doth from darhness; 
and thdl the p)ise man^s ^es keep watch in his head, wherea\ 
the fool roundeth about in darkness: hut withal*! learned, that 
the same mortality involyeth them both. And for the second, 
certain it is,«there is no vexation or anxiet 3 «ef mind which 
resulteth from knowledge, otherwise than merely by acci¬ 
dent ; for knowledge and' wonder (which is the seed of 30 
knowledge) is an impression of pleasure in itself: but when 
men fall to framing conclusions out of their knowledge, 
applying it to their particular, and ministeriug.to themsqj^ves 
therejiy .weak fears or #;€st ^esires, ther^ groweth that 
caref^ness and trouble of mind which is spoken of: for then 
knowledge is no more Lumen sicemn, [a dry Ught^ whereof 
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Heraclitus tlie profound said, Lumen aiccum optima anima ; 
[a drif light is the best soul;'] but it becoinetb lume^i madidum^ 
[a light wet^] or maceratwn \softenM] by steeping, being 
steeped and infused in the liumours of tl^e affections. 4^d 
as for tlie tliiid point, it deserveth to be a little stood upon, 
and not to be lightly passed over', for if any man ghall 
think by view and inquiry into these sensible and material 
things to attain that light, v/hereby he may reveal unto 
himself the nature or will of God, then ii;^eed is he spoiled 
10 by vain philosophy I 'foi* the contemplation of God’s creatures 
and works prodiiceth (liaving regal d to the works and 
creatures themselves) kno\irledge, but having regard to Gtxl, 
no perfect knowledge, hot «>onder, which "is broken know¬ 
ledge. And therefoi^e it was‘■most aptly said by one of 
Plato’s school, That the sense of man carrieth ft resemblance 
vith the sun, whwk, as we see, openeth and revcaleth all the 
terrestrial globe; but th^rf again it obscureth and concealeth the 
Siars and celestial globe : so d<^t the sense discover nature I 
things, but it darkeneth anfi shutteth up divine. And hence ^ 
20 is^true that‘it hath proceeded, that div^re great learned men 
have been heretical, whilst they have s6ught to fly up to the 
\secrets of the^Deity^by the waxen wings of the senses. And 
as for the conceit that too mdch knowledge should i;;(cline 
a man to atheism, and^ that the ignorance of second causes 
should make fl. more^ devout dependence upon God,- which 
is the first cause ; first, it is good to ask the question which 
Job asked of his friends; Will you lie for Qod, as one vmn 
%oill do for to gratify him ? For certt^in it is that 

God worketh nothing in nature but by second causes: 
30 and if they would have it otherwise believed, it is mere 
imposture, as it were in favour towards God; and nothing 
else but to ofier to the author of truth the unclean sacrifice 
of a^lie. But further, it is an assured truth, and a conclusion 
of experience, that a little orij^iperficial knowledge of 
philosophy may incline the mind of man to atheism, but 
a farther proceeding therein doth bring the mind back 
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again to Religion: for in the entrance of philosophy, when 
the second causes which are next unto the fienses, do offer 
^lemselves to the mind of man, if it dwell and 8ta.y there 
it may induce sonm oblivion of the highest cause ; but wheri*"^ 
a ^naii ]>asseth on further, and seeth the dependence of 
causes, ajfd the *works*of Providence; then, according to 
the allegory of the poets, he will eq,pily believe that the* 
highest link of nature’:* chain •must needs be tied to the foot 
V)f Jupiter’s chair« To conclude, therefore, let no, man upon 
a weak conceit of sobriety, or ait <ll«applied moderation, 10 
think •opi/naintain, that a man c;in search too far, or be 
too well studied in the book of God’s word, or in the bOok of 
God’s works; dljldiiity or phildsujihy; hut rather let men 
endeavour an endless progrels or proflcience in both ; only 
let men beware thal^ they apply both to charity, and not to 
swelfing; to use, and nofT to ostentation; and again, that 
•they do nob unwisely mingle or cbnfound these learnfhgs 
ti^ether. *, * • 

/ • . ^ 

And as for the disgraces which learning rcceiveth from 
politicians, they be ^of this nature; that learning doth 20 
soften men’s minds, and makes them m*!>re ubapt for the 
honour anJl exercise of arms; that it doth mar and pervert 
men’s dispositions for matter of government and policy ; 
in making them too curious and irresolute by variety of, 
reading; or too peremptory or positive by •strictness of 
rules and axioms; or too immoderate and overweening by 
reason of thc^ greatness of examples; or to^ incompatible 
and differing from the. times, by reason of the dissimilitude 
of examples; or at least, that it doth divert men’s travails 
from action and busine^iS, and bringeth them to a love of 30 
leisure and privateness; and that it doth bring into states a 
relaxation of discipline, whilst every man is,more req^iy 
to argue, Jbhan to obey asi# execute. Out of this conceit, 
Cato, sumamed tlie Censor, one of the wisest men indeed 
that ever lived, when Carneades the philosopher came in 
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embassage to Home, and that the young men of Horae began 
to ilock about^ him, being allured with the sweetness and 
^ majesty, of his eloquence and learning, gave counsel in 
open senate, that they should give him, his dispatch vuth 
all speed, lest he should infect and enchant the mitrds 
and affections of the youth, and at unawares bring an 
'alteration of the manners and*'customs of the state. * Out 
of the same conceit, oa humouf, did Virgil, taming his 
pen to the advantage of his country, and the disadvantage 
10 of his own profession,' make a kind of separation between 
policy and government, and between arts and sciences, in 
the verses so much renowned, attributing and challenging 
the one to the Hoi&ans, and" leaving a>nd yielding the other 
to the Grecians : Tu recfere imp&iio popidos^ Romane, mementOy 
Has tihi enint artea, etc.: \Be it thy tmky 0 Bomf,ny to rule over 
subject peoples.'] So likewise ^e see that Anytus, the 
acchsSi^ of Socrates, latd it as an article of charge and 
flccusation against him, tliat be did, with the variety ai'.d 
power of his discourses.and disputations, withdraw youiij 
20 men from ^ue reverence to the laws^ and customs of their 
country; and that he did profess a daifgerous and pernicious 
science, which wi& to make the worse matter seem the 
better, and to sdjppress truth by force of eloquence and 
speech. 

t. But these,* and ^the like imputations, have i^ither a 
countenance "of gravity, than any ground of justice : test 
experience do^ warrant, that both in persons and in times, 
there hath be€h a meeting and concurrence m learning and 
arms, flourishing and excelling in the some men and the 
30 same ages. For, as for men, there cannot be a better nor 
the like instance, as of that pair, Alexander the Great and 
Julius Csesar the Dictator; whereof the one 'was Aristotle’s 
scholar in philosophy, and the other was CicSro’s rival in 
eloquence :• or. if any man bad ^rther call for schoUrs that 
I were great generals, than generals that were great scholars, 
let him take Eb^minondas the Theban or Xenophon the 
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Athenian^ whereof the one wae the first that abated the 
power of Sparta, and the other was the first tljat made way 
tft the overthrow of the monarchy of Persia. And this con- 
curmnce is yet mgre visible in times than in persons, by 
ho^ much an age is a greater object than a mafi. For both 
in Egypt, Assyria^ Persia, Grecia, and Borne, the same times 
that afe most renowned for arms, are lihewise most admired ' 
for learning ; so that thft gfeal^st authors and philosophers, 
and the greatest captains and governor^ have livpd in the 
same ages. Neither can it otherwise be ? for as, in man, the 10 
ripeness strength the body and mind cometh much 
about an save that the strength of the body cotneth 
somewhat the m(re early ; so in* states, firms and learning, 
whereof the one correspondelh to the body, the other to 
the s^ul of man, hayjp a concurrence or near sequence in 
times. * 

' And for matter of policy and ^veniment, that‘leafn- 
iii)B should rather hurt, thai^ enable thereunto, is a thing* 
\4ry improbable: we ^e it is accounted an error to corn- 
mit a natural body«to empiric physicians which coni* 20 
monly have a few pleasing receipts whereupon they are 
confident and adventurous, but know neither the causes of 
diseassB, nor the complexions of patiefits, nor peril of 
accidents, nor the true method of cures : we see it is a like 
error to Vely upon advocates or lawyers, which Are only men.» 
of practice and not grounded in their books, '^ho are many 
times easily surprised, when matter falleth out besides their 
experience, to 4ihe prejudice of the causes they tsandle : so, by 
like reason, it cannot‘be but a matter of doubtful conse¬ 
quence, if states be managed by empiric statesmen, not well 30 
mingled with men grounded in learning. But contrariwise, 
it is almost without instance contradictory, that ever any 
government was disastrous that was in the hands of learned 
goven^ra. For howsoeveaft ha|h been ordinary with politic 
men to extenuate and disable learned men by the names of 
pedants ; yet in the records of time it ap]($Careth, in many 
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particulars, that the governments of princes ii^ minority 
(notwithstanding the infinite disadvantage of that kind of 
state) liave nevertheless excelled the government of prmces 
^ of mature age, even for that reason which they seej?; to 
traduce, which is, that by that occasion the state hath l^cn 
in the hands of pedants: for so was the state of R<r)me (^>r the 
first five years, which are so'^mueh magnified, during the 
minority of Nero, in the havds* of «Seneca, a pedant: so it 
was again, for ten prears’ space or more,.^hiring the minority 
10 of Gordianus the yoiiriger, with great applause and contentii- 
tioii ill the hands of Misitheus n.peiant: so wafe it* before 
that;'in the minority of Alexander Severus, in like happiness, 
in hands not imndi uiilikc", by reason of’ the rule of the 
women, who were aided by 'the teachers ami preceptors. 
Nay, let a man look into the goveminent of jbhe Bishops of 
Rome, as by name, into the gov'enimeiit of Pius Quintus, 
and Sextus Quintus, ii7 our times, who were bbth at their 
oeiitrance esteemed biit as pedsui'cical friars, and he shall find 
that such Popes do grater things, “and proceed upon trir r 
20 principles bf estate, than those which have ascended to the 
papacy from an education and breedihg in afiairs of estate 
and courts pririces ; for although men bred in learning are 
perhaps to seek in’ points of convenience and accommodating 
for the present, which the Italians call ragioni di statOf 
^^ecLsons of stated vdiereof the same Pius Quintus could not 
hear spoken with patience, terming them inventions against 
religion and the moral virtues; yet on the other side, to 
recompense ‘t£at, they are perfect in those same plain 
grounds of religion, justice, honour, and moral virtue, which 
30 if they be well and watchfully pursued, there will be seldom 
use of those other, no more than of physic in a sound or 
well-dieted body. Neither can the experience of one man’s 
lifp furnish .examples and precedents for the events of one 
man’s life-: foy, as it happ^etTs(diometimes that Ihe^grand- 
child, or other descendant, resembleth the ancestor more 
than the son ; ilb many times occurrences of present times 
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may sort t)etter with ancient examples, than wjjth those of the 
latter or immediate times : and lastly, the wit of one man 
• CSin no more countervail learning than one man's means can ^ 
hold way with a ctftnmon purse. , 

And as^ for those particular seducements, or indisposi- 
tionSf of the mind for policy and govcniinent, which learning ^ 
is pretended to insinuate ^ ff it be granted that any such 
•thing be, it must be* remembered withal, that learning 
Tninistereth in of them greater strength of medicine or 
remedy, than it offeretl^ cause of indisposition or infirmity ; 10 
for if, by»a secret operation, it make men perplexed and 
irresolute, t>n tl^ other side, pjain grecept it teacheth 
them when and upon what gi^iind to aesolve ; yea, and how 
to carry things in suspense, without prejudice, till they 
resolf e ; if it* make ^len positive and regular, it teacheth 
them what«things are in their nature demonstrative, ^ud 
what are conjectural; and a# well the vse of distinctions and 
exceptions, as the latiti^le of fkrinciples and niles. If it mis¬ 
lead by disproportion, or dissimilitucfe of examples^it teacheth 
men the force of ciretimstances, the errors of comparisons, 20 
•and all the cautions of application; so t^at ii; all these it 
dotli rectify more effectually than it can pervert. And these 
mediemes it conveyeth into men’s minds much more forcibly 
by the qpickness and penetration of examj)les. For let a man 
look into* the* errors of Clement the Seventh, so lively** 
described by Guicciardine, who served under him, or into the 
errors of Cicero, painted out by his own pencil«[n his Epistles 
to Atticus, an3 he will fly apace from being irresolute. Let 
him look into the errors of Phocion, and he will beware how 
he be obstinate or inflexible. I^et him but read the fable of 30 
Ixion, and it will hold him from being vaporous or imagina¬ 
tive. Let him look into the errors of Cato the second, and 
he will never be one of the^Antipodes, to treatf opposite *to 
the prAsehl world. • 

And for the conceit that learning shoul^ dispose men to 
leisure and privateness, and make men slothful; it were a 
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strange thing if that, which accustometh the liiiiid to a 
perpetual motion and agitation, should induce slothfulness : 

, whereas contrariwise it may be truly affirmed, that no kind ■ 
of men love business for itself, but those that are learficd ; 
for other persons love it for profit, as a hireling, that loves 
the work for the wages ; or for honour, as t)ecau8e it b^reth 
them up in the eyes of men, and refresheth their reputation, 
which otherwise would wear ;''or*becS,use it piittei^ them in 
mind of their fortune, and giveth them occasion to pleasure 
10 and displeasure; dr because it exercisetli some faculty 
wherein they take pride, ,aiid so ent^rtaincth thcrii in good 
humour and pleasing conceit toward themselves ^ or because 
it advanccth any oihfj: their qpds. So that, as it is said of 
untrue valours, tliat some men’s valours are in the eyes of 
them that look on ; so such men]^s industries &re in th«« eyes 
of ^others, or at least in regard of their own (^sjgnments: 
only learned men loye busine^, as an action according to 
^nature, as agreeable to health of mind, as exercise is to hcatlh 
of body, tiding pleasure in the action itself, and not in tile 
20 l^urchase : so that of all men they are the moat indefatigable, 
if it be towards a^y business which can hold or detain their 
mind. 

And if any man be laborious in reading and study, and 
yet idle in business and action, it groweth from some weak- 
*cness of body^or softness of spirit; such as Soneep. speaketh 
of; Qtitdam tpm sunt umbratiles, ut putent in turikdo esse 
quicquid inj/vee est; [Some men live so much in the sketde^ 
that whenever%^ are in the light they seem to "he in trouble ;] 
and not of learning : well may it be, ‘that such a point of a 
30 inan*B nature may make him give himself to learning, but it 
is not learning that breedeth any such point in bis nature. 

And that learning should take up too much time or 
leisure ; I tfnswer; the most Active or busy man that hath 
been or ‘can be, hath, no ques^lbn, niany vacant times of 
leisure, while he etpecteth the tides and returns of business 
(except he be either tedious and of no despatch, or lightly 
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and unworthily ambitious to meddle in things that may be 
better done by others :) and then the questi^ is, but how 
those spaces ^nd times of leisui'e shall be filled and spent; ^ 
whe4her in pleasures or in studies; as was well answered by 
Defiiosthenes to his adversary j^schines, that was a man 
giveft to pfeasure/and to*ld him, That his orations did smeU of 
lalhp: Indeed^ said Demdtithenes, thfire is great dijfermce * 
between the things that gou Anc^I do bg lamp-light So as no 
man need^doubt that learning will expulse business, but 
rather it will keep and defend the* possession of the mind 10 
againsir idlpuesa and pleasure, which otlierwise at unawares 
may enter ^ the grejudice of both. 

Again, for t^t other conceit, t]^af learning should 
underiuine the reverence of laws and government, it is 
assuredly a mere depravation and calumny, without all 
shadow of trvith. For to ^y, that a blind custom of obedi¬ 
ence should Se a surer obligation tlian duty taught and under- 
st^d ; it is to affirm, tluit # blind man may tread surer* 
bf a guide than a seeihg man can •by a light ^And it is 
without all controversy, that learning doth make the mindi 20 
of men gentle, generous, maniable, and pliant to government; 
whereas ignorance makes them churlish, thwarl, and muti¬ 
nous : sand the evidence of time doth cldlir this assertion, 
considering that the most barbarous, rude, and uideamed 
times h^e b^n most subject to tumfilts, seditions, and«% 
changes. * 

And as to the judgment of Cato, the Censor, he was 
well punishedi for his blasphemy against leAlrning, in the 
same kind wherein he offended; for when he was past 
threescore years old, he was taken with an e?.treme desire 30 
to go to school again, and to learn the Greek tongue, to 
the end to peruse the Greek authors; which doth well 
demonstratei that his former censure of the Grecian learniiig 
was ra^ieib an affected grA^ty, •than according to the in¬ 
ward sense of his own opinion. And as for Virgil’s verses, 
though it pleased him to brave the world i!^ taking to the 
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Bomaiisr the art of empire, and leaving to otheiMs the arte 
of subjects yet so much is manifest, that the Romans 
never ascended to that height of empire, till.the time they 
had ascended to the height of other arts. For in the*time 
of the two ferst Cuosars, which had the art of government 
in greatest perfection, there lived* the best poe(, Vii^ilius 
Maro; the best historiographer, Titus Livius; tKe best 
antiquary, Marcus Varro; a1id*tlirf best, or second oratorj, 
Marcus Cicero, that to the memory cfC man qre known. 
10 As for the accusatibn* of Socrates, the time must be reniem- 
bered wlien it was prosecuted ; whicll was under i^fhe*’Thirty 
Tyrants, the most base, bloody, and enY-ious persons that 
have governed; ^h^ph reVolution of state was no sooner 
over, but Socrates, whom they had^ made a person criminal, 
was made a person heroical, and his memory accuqiulate 
with honours divine and human ; and those discourses of 

r . e 

his which were then termed corrupting of manners, were 
''after acknowledged for sovereign medicines of the inft'id 
and maulers, and so 'have been received ever since tl^ll 
20 this day. Let this, therefore, serve for answer to politicians, 
which in their ^humorous severity, or in their” feigned 
gravity, have presumed to throw imputations upqn learning; 
which redargutidn nevertheless (save that we knbw not 
whether our labours may extend to other ages) were not 
rsiieedful for the prefient, in regard of the lov^ an^ reverence 
towards learning, which the example and countenance of 
two so learned princes. Queen Elizabeth and your Majesty, 
being as Ca^or and Pollux, ludda sidera,* \hright Bta/rs^ 
stars of excellent light and most ‘benign influence, hath 
30 wrought in all men of place and authority in our nation. 

Now therefore we come to that third sort of discredit 
01 ^ diminution of credit, that groweth untc^^liteming 
from learned men themselves*!'^hich common)^ qjieaveth 
fastest: it is either from their fortune ; or from their 
manners; or from the nature of their studies. For the flrst) 
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it is not Ik their power; and the Second is accidental: the 
tliird only is proper to be handled: but becaus^ we are not 
in«1iand with true measure, but with popular estimation and 
conc^t, it is not amiss to speak somewhat of the two former. * 
The ‘derogations therefore which grow to leaniing from the 
furt\ino or condition of learned men, are either in I’cspecb of 
scarcity* of means, or in resp6ct of pri'vateness of life, and 
me.anness of employments. * * 

• Concerning want% and that it is th§ case of • learned 
men usually to begin with little, and ndt to grow rich so 10 
fast as t>tllQr men, by reason they convert not their labours 
chiefly to lycre and increase : it were good to leave'the 
common place in commendation df poverty to some friar to 
handle, to whom much was attributed by Machiavel in this 
l>oint when he said, That the kingdom of the clergy had been 
long befoi'e at an etid^ if the refutation and rev&rew^ towards 
the poeeHy friars had not borne out the scandal of the 
* swukrjlmties and excesses of bishops and prelates. So a man * 
mii'ht say that the felici^' and delicaey of princes ^nd great 
persons had long since turned to rudeness and barbarism,*20 
if. the poverty of leaniing had not kept^up civility and 
honour of life: but without any such advantages, it is 
worthy*the observation, what a reverent and honoured 
thing poverty of fortune was, for some ages, in the Roman 
state, whibh n^ertheless was a state without 'paradoxes: 
for we see what Titus Livius saith in his inVoduction: 
Cceterum avd me amor negotii statcepH fallit aut unquam 
respvblica nee majoTy nee sanctioTy nec bonis eX&mplis ditior 
fuit; nee in qnam tarn serai avaritia luxuriaque immigra^ 
verint; nee ubi tantus ae tarn din paupertati ac parsimoniai dO 
honos fuerit: [If I am not led away by love of the task which I 
have undertaJsemy there never was a state greater nor more 
religwusy nor richer in good examples than Rome: nor one 
into whiqh avarice and luxvkf we^e so long in malting their 
way : nor one in which poverty and economy were hdd in such 
great and such long continued esteem.'l We se^ likewise, after 
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that the state of Rome was not itself, but did degenerate, 
how that p^on, that took upon him to be counsellor to 
Juliiis Csesar after liis victory, where to begin his restoration, 
of the state, maketh it of all points tl>e most summary to 
take away the estimation of wealth: Verum hose et omnia 
mala paritcr cum. honore pecimios dmn&iit: si fieque magis- 
trattis^ neque alia mlgo ciipiitida ve^mlia erunt: [Ihit these 
and all evils will disappear wheri wealth is no longer honoured^ 
and when the nmgistracies and other objects of general 
10 ambition are not procwrable by money.'] To conclude this 
point, as it was truly said, that est vutiiHs color, 

[d blush is virtues colom\] though sonu^time 4 come from 
vice; so it may^ b^ fity" said that Pc^pertas est virtntis 
fortuna, [Poverty is virtues fortu7ie,] though sometime it 
may proceed from misgovcrtiment ^nd accident. J^urcly 
Solomon hath pronounced it iSoth in censure, Qui festinat 
ad divitias non erit i7iso7ts, [He that maketh fiaste to be I'ich 
^ shall not be mnocent ;] and iivprccept. Buy the truth, a7ich3ell' 
it not; ai^d so of wisdom and knowledge; judging that met ns 
2Cr were to be spent upon learning, and not learning to be 
applied to mean^. And as for the privateness, or obscure¬ 
ness (ae it* may be in vulgar estimation accounted) of li^e 
of contemplative*^ men; it is a theme so common, to extol a 
private life not taxed with sensuality and sloth, in com- 
£c parison and to the disadvantage of a civile life^ Yor safety, 
liberty, picture, and dignity, or at least freedom from 
indignity, no man handleth it, but handlcth it well: 
such a consohancy it hath to men’s conceits tin the express¬ 
ing, and to men’s consents in .the allowing. This only 
301 will add, that learned men forgotten in states, and 
not living in the eyes of men, are like the images of 
Cassius and Brutus in the funeral of Junia: of which 
not being ^represented, as many others were, Tacitus saitli, 
Eo ipso prosfulgebant, qy.od ^mn visebantv/r :, [TJt^ oul^ 
shorn them all from the very fact that they were net ta be 
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And fdir meanness of employment, that yhich is most 
traduced to contempt is that the government of youth is 
• cemmonly allotted to them; which age, because it is the 
age*of least authority, it is transfen’cd to the .disesteeming 
of those employments wherein youth is conversant, and 
which are conversant about youth. But how unjust this ^ 
traducemeiit is (if you will reduce tlwngs from popularity 
of opinion to measure *of reason) may appear in that, we 
see men ajre more •curious what they puk into a new vessel, 
than into a vessel seasoned ; and what mould they lay 10 
about a J'^ung plant,* than about a- plant corroborate; so 
as the wcalcest ^erms and* times o{ all things use to have 
the best applications Und helps. And will you hearken to 
the Hebrew rabbins ? Tour young men shall see 
and ymtr old men shetll dream dreams ; say they youth is 
the worthiey Jige, for that visions are nearer apparitions 
of God than dreams ? An^ let it be poted, that howsoever 
tlie condition of life of pedhnts liath been scorned upon* 
theatres, as the ape of tyranny ;* and that tjie modern 
looseness or negligence hath taken no due regard to the 20 
^.‘hoice efi schoolmasters and tutors ; yet ancient wisdom 
of the besti times, did always make a just complaint, that 
states Vere too busy with their laws, and too negligent 
in point of education: which excellent part of ancient dis¬ 
cipline h^h been in some sort revived of late times by*^ 
the colleges of the Jesuits; of whom, although in regard 
of their superstition I may say. Quo meliore^ ^.o deteriwes^ 
[The better the^ are the worse they ore;] yet in regard of this, 
and some other points conceniing human learning and 
moral matters, I may say, as Agesilaus said to his enemy 30 
Phaniabazus, Tails quum mj, utinam noster essesj [You are so 
good that / tmh ym were on our side.'\ And thus much 
touching the discredits drawn 'from the fortunes of leam%d 
men. • • • * • 

As touching the manners of learned mei^ it is a thing 
personal and individual: and no doubt there be amongst 
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them, as in other professions, of all temperatures*: but jet 
so as it is not without truth, which is said, that Ahmnt 
stvdia Ajr vnoreSy studies have an influence and operation upcii ■ 
the manners, of those that are conversantdn them. " 

But upon an attentive and indifferent review, I for mj 
part cannot find any disgrace to learning can pi^Dceed 
from the manners of learned men not inherent to t^hem as 
they are learned; except it' lie a fault (which was thp 
supposed* fault of«Demosthenes, dcerd, Cato the second', 
10 Seneca, and many more) tliat, because the times they read 
of are commonly better than the tinfes they live ih, &nd the 
duties taught better than the duties practised, they contend 
sometimes too far to bring , things' to perfection, and to 
reduce the corniption of manners to honesty of precepts 
or examples of too great height. sAnd yet hereof they 
have caveats enough in their own walks. For Solon, when 
he was asked wheth^er he had . given his citizens the best 
laws, answered wisely. Yea, yf such as they ^coidd recei}6e: 
and Plato,, finding that his own heart could not agree wNh 
20 the corrupt manners of his country, refused to bear place 
or office; sa^yiug, a man^s country was to he usM as his 
parents were, that is, with humble persuasions, and not with 
contestations. And. Caesar’s counsellor put in thfi^ same 
caveat, Non ad vetera instituta revocans quee Jampridem 
**^corruptis inoribus 'ivdibrio sunt: [Do not attempts to restore 
things to the original institutions which, by the long corruption 
of manners,^ have fallen into contempt i] and Cicero noteth 
this error directly in Cato the second, when bh writes to his 
friend Atticus, Cato optime smtit, sed noeet interdum rei^ 
dOpublicce; loquitur enim tanquam in repubHea Platonis, non 
tanquam in foew Bomvli: [C<tUls opinions cure excellent, but 
sometimss do harm to the commonwealth: for he speaks as if 
Al were livtng in Platd’s repuMic, and not amid the drega of 
the Reman populaoe,‘\ And the"^me Cicero dothp excuse and 
expound the philosophers for going too far^ and being too 
e^cact their prescripts, when he saith, IsR ipsi ^osceptores 
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viriutis 0i magistri, videntur finei officiomnt paulo longvM 
quam natara vdJM protvluMy ut cum ad ultimum animo 
9ont&ndisieimi8f ibi tam^f vhi oportetf comuteremus t \Th 09 e 
teouih^t of virtue theiiMelvea seem to have fixed the 
standard of duty some^ohat higher than nature can hear: in 
ordcf that after striving our utmost to attain to it, we might 
at any rate reach the yropdr standard:^ and yet himself* 
.might have said, Mm^is %uiiit minor ipse meis, [/ do not act 
•up to my qwn prec€pU ;] for it was his ojyn fault, though not 
ill so extreme a degree. * * • 10 

AiuSthhr fault likewise much of this kind hath been in¬ 
cident to learned men ; which, is, that they have estSemed 
the preservatioiii) godll, and^ hohour ,of* their countries or 
masters before their own fortunes or safeties. For so 
saitU Demosthenes unto the Athenians: If it please you 
to note it, m^ counsels unto*you are not such whereby I should 
grow great armngst you, ard you hec^e little amongst the 
(Grecians; hut they he of that m.at%ire, as they are sometimes ndl 
Joof I for me to give, but are always good for you to folloto, A nd 
so Seneca, after he had consecrated that quinquennium NeroMs 20 
, [those five years of Nero's reign\ to the eteyial glory of learned 
governors,, held on his honest and loyal course of good and 
free cf>unsel, after his master grew extretnely corrupt in his 
government Neither can this point otherwise be; for 
learning ^endveth men^s minds with a* true'sense of th^ 
frailty of their persons, the casualty of their fortunes, 
and the dignity of their soul and vocation: sg jthat it is im¬ 
possible for them to esteem that any greatiiUss of their own 
fortune can be a trtfe or worthy end of their being and 
ordainment; and therefore are^'desirous to give their account 30 
to Qod, and so likewise to their masters under God (as kings 
and the states that they serve) in these words; JSoce tibi 
lucrefeci, [Zo / I have made firofit for ^ou,]and fiot Ecee mihi 
luerefefii:*[Lo ! 1 have n^de pf^fit for myself whereas the 
corrupter sort of .mere politicians, that have not their 
thoughts established by learning in the* love and appre- 
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hension of duty, nor ever look abroad into universality, do 
refer all thin^ to themselves, and thrust themselves into the 
centre of the world, as if all lines should meet in them and 
their fortunes ; never caring, in all tempests, what becomes 
of the ship of estates, so they may save themselves in 'the 
cockboat of their own fortune : whereas men that fed the 
weight of duty, and know the limits of self-love, use to make 
good their places and duties, thodgh With peril; and if they 
stand in seditious .and violent alterations, it is gather the 
10 reverence which mahy times both adverse parts do give to 
honesty, than any versatile advantaged of their owri catrriage. 
But for this point of tender sense, and ^ast obligation of 
duty, which leamiitg ^oth (^iidue the mind withal, howsoever 
fortune may tax it, and many in the depth of their corrupt 
principles may despise it, yet it will receive an open allow¬ 
ance, and therefore needs the less disproof or excusation. 

Another fault incident commonly to learned men, which 
‘may be more probably defended than truly denied, is, tlifit 
they fail sometimes in •’applying themselves to particulsA' 
20 jlkrsons: which want of exact application ariseth from two 
causes; the one, Jpecause the largeness of their mind can 
hardly confine itself to dwell in the exquisite obi^ervation or 
examination of thd* nature and customs of one person y for it 
is a speech for a lover, and not for a wise man. Satis magnum 
/ alter alteri tKeatruni smnus: [ We are a sufficiently theatre 
one for anot^^ Nevertheless I shall yield, that he that 
cannot contr%c| the sight of his mind, as well as disperse and 
dilate it, wauteth a great faculty. But there is a second 
cause, which is no inability, but a rejection upon choice q,nd 
30 judgment. For the honest and just bounds of observation 
by one person upon another, extend no further but to under¬ 
stand him sufficiently, whereby not to give him offence, or 
whereby to he able to give hin) faithful counsel, or whereby 
to stand upon reasonable guard ftlVd caution in reapegt of a 
man’s self: but to be speculative into another man, to tlie 
end to know ho>D^ to work him, or wind him, or govern him, 
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proceedetll from a heart that is double and cloven, and not 
entire and ingenuous ; which as in friendship*jt is want of 
' iiftegrity, so towards princes or superiors is want of duty. 
For^the custom of the Levant, which is, that' subjects do for¬ 
bear to ga,7.p or fix^ their eyes upon princes, is in the outward 
cererilony barbarous, but the moral is good ; for men ought 
not by cunning and bent ol)8ervations tfi> pierce and penetrate 
into the hearts of kings* wliiclf the Scripture hath declared to 
be inscrutable. * • 

There is yet anothey fault (with which,I will conclude 10 
this part) ^diich is often noted in Jearned men, that they do 
many time* fail ^ observe decejney^ and discretion in Wieir 
behaviour and carriage, and^ cofnmit, efrors in small and 
ordinary points of action, so as the vulgar sort of capacities 
do make a judgment of them in greater matters by that 
which they ^iid wanting in them in smaller. But this cou- 
sec|uence doth oft deceive jnen, for vrhich I do refer them 
over to that which was^said by 'I hemistocles, arrogantly and* 
ifi»ci\illy being applied to himself "out of his own mouth; 
but, being applied to the general state of this questioft, 20 
«])ertinently and justly ; when, being invijjpd to touch a lute, 
he said, II» could not fiddlcy hut lie could make a small town a 
great state. So, no doubt, many may bh well seen in the 
passages^of government and policy, which are to seek in little 
and punctual* occasions. 1 refer them also to that whiclt^ 
Plato said of his master Socrates, whom he cofhpared to the 
gallipots of apothecaries, which on the outsidi Jiad apes and 
owls and anl^iques, but contained within •sovereign and 
precious liquors and confections; acknowledging that to an 
external report he was not witliout superficial levities and 30 
deformities, but was inwardly replenished with excellent 
virtues and ppwers. And so much touching the point of 
manners of learned men. * • • 

Butain*the mean time^*hawe no purpose to give allow¬ 
ance to some conditions and courses base and unworthy, 
wherein divers professors of learning liave wronged them- 
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selves, and gone too far; such as were those tretlcher phil¬ 
osophers, which in the later age of the Roman state were 
usuall/ in the houses of great persons, being little better' 
than solemn parasites; of which kind, Ludan maketh a merry- 
description of the philosopher that the great lady took to 
ride with her in her coach, and would needs have him‘ carry 
her little dog, wbichuhe doing‘officiously and yet uncomely, 
the page scoifed, and said, ThhA hi ^uhted^ the philosopher of 
a Stoic weuUl turn to he a Cynic. But above all the rest, the 
10 gross and palpable'flattery, whereunto many not unlearned 
have abased and abused t^eir wits aiid pens, turr^ing', as Du 
Bartas saitli, Hecuba into Helena, and Faustina into Lucretia, 
hath most diminished, the pri<^e and Estimation of learning. 
Neither is the modem dedication of books and writings, as 
to patrons, to be commended, for that books, such as are 
worthy the name of books, ought to have no,patrons but 
truth and reason. ^id the anpient custom was to dedicate 
‘them only to private and eq<ual friends, or to entitle t*lie 
bookp.with^their names r or if to kings and great persons, U 
20 4raB to some sudi as the argument of the book was fit anil 
proper for: but ^hese and the like courses may 'deserve 
rather reprejiension than defence. « 

Not that I can tax or condemn the morigerafion or 
application of learned men to men in fortune. ^For the 
«answer was good that Diogenes made to one that isked him 
in mockery, *^ow it came to pass that phUosophere were the 
foUowers of and not rich men of philosophers f He 

answered sobeHy, and yet sharply, Becanse thi one sort hneio 
what they had need of and the other did not And of tlie like 
30 nature was the answer which Aristippus made, when having 
\ a petition to Dionysius, and no ear given to him^ he fell down 
at his feet; whereupon Dionysius stayed, and gave him the 
hearing, and^granted it; and afterward some person, tender 
on the: behalf of philosophy, r^hoved Aristippus that he 
, wraiald offer the profession of philosophy such an indignity, 
as for a private suit to fall at a tyrants feet i' hut he 
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answered,* /II wot not hi» faulty but it was tho fault of 
Dionysius^ that had his ears in his feet, l^either was it 
■ aecoimted weakness, but discretion in him that would not 
dispute his best with Adrianus Caesar; excusing himself, 
That it was reason to yield to him that commanded thirty 
• legiofts. These and the like applications, and stooping to 
points *of necessity and convenience, cwinot be disallowed; 

^pr though they may h^ve soiAe outward baseness, yet in a 
judgment |;ruly malOe they are to be accounted submissions 
to the occasion and not to the j^erson. * , 10 

* *• •• 

Now I proceed • to those errors and vanities which !mve 
intervened amongst the studies Ihemielfes of the learned, 
which is Uiat which is principal and proper to the 
present argument; wherein my purpose is not to make a 
justification oi the errors, but, by a censure and separation 
of the errors, to make a ju^ihcation qjp that which is good 
aifd sound, and to deliver that from the aspersion of the* 

^ oMier. For we see, that it is the maither of men t^ scandalize 
and deprave tliat which retaineth the state and virtue, by 
j!n,king aUvantage upon that which is corrupt and degenerate : 20 
as the heathens in the primitive church used to Flemish and 
taint file Cliristians with the faults and corruptions of 
heretics. But nevertheless I have no meaning at this time 
to make ^y enact animadversion of the errors and impedi-*^ 
ments in matters of learning, which are mqpe secret and 
remote from vulgar opinion, but only to speak unto such as 
do fall under d)r near unto a popular observation. 

There be therefore* chiefly three vanities in studies, 
whereby learning hath been most traduced. For those 
things we do esteem vain, which are either false or frivolous, 30 
those which either have no truth, or no use : and those 
persons we esteem vain, which are either credulous ^r 
curiousif and curiosity is eftifer in matter or words : so that 
in reason, as well as in experience, there faU out to be these 
three distempers, as I may term them, of learning; tlie first, 
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fantastical lejirning; the second, contentious leai^ling; and 
the last, delicate learning ; vain imaginations, vain alterca¬ 
tions, and vain affectations ; and with the last I will begin. - 
IVIartin Luther, conducted no doubt by at higher providence, 
but in discourse of reason, finding what a province he had 
undertaken against the Bishop of Rome and the degeherate 
traditions of the Cliurch, and nnding his own solitude, being 
no ways aided by the opinions ol his own time, was enforced 
to awake’all antiqitity, and to call former ^imes to his succoui, 
10 to make a party against the presfiit time. So that the 
ancient authors, both in divinity and in hunianityj'wfiich had 
long time slept in librqrie^ began genera^y to be read and 
revolved. This by censequenfe did dra.wmi a necessity of a 
more exquisite travail in the languages original, wherein 
those authors did write, for the bcftter understanding of 
tl^ose authors, and the better advantage of pressing and 
^ applying their word% And tli^reof grew again a delight in 
their manner of style and philhse, and an admiration of tfiat 
kind of waiting ; whichVas much furthered and precipitated 
20 by the enmity and opposition that the propoimders of those 
primitive, l)ut seeming new opinions, hod against the School 
men ; who were generally of the contrary part, and whose 
writings were altogether in a different stjde and form; 
taking liberty to coin and frame new terms of art to express 
their own sense, and to avoid circuit of speechfwitUout regal'd 
to the purencfis, pleasantness, and, as I may call it, lawfulness 
of the phrase word. And again, bectiuse the great labour 
that then was with the people (of whom the*Pharisees were 
wont to say, Execrahilis ista turha qiiat •non mmit Ugem^ [That 
30 'ujreiched crowd that knoweth •not the law^ for the winning and 
persuading of them, there grew of necessity in chief price and 
request eloquence and variety of discourse, ^ fhe fittest and 
fdrciblest abcess into the capacity of the vulgar sort: so 
that fbese four causes concxirrin^, the admiratioir ofuancient 
authors, the li^te of the Schoolmen, the exact study of 
languages, and the efficacy of preaching, did bring in an 
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atTectionate* study of eloquence and copia of s^ech, which 
then began to flourish. This grew speedily to an* excess ; for 
men ^egan to hunt more after words than matter f more 
after Jhe choiceness ^f the phrase, and the roun() and clean 
composition pf the ^ sentence, and the sweet falling of the 
• clause!^ and the varying and illustration of their works with 
tropes and figures, than after t^e weight «f matter, worth of 
subject, soundness of argument, life of invention, or depth of 
jiMgment. tThen ^ew the flowing amk watery Vein of 
(Jsorius, the Portugal bishop, to be in prise. Then did 10 
Sturmius sfi^nd such infinite and cprious pains upon Cicero 
the Orator, and Il^mogenes the Bhetyrician, besides his own 
books of Periods, and Invitation, ainl theclilce. Tlien did Car 
of Cambridge, and Ascham, with their lectures and writings, 
almostt deify Cicero and Demosthenes, and allure all young 
men that wer^ studious, unto that delicate and polished kind 
of learning. Tlien did Erasq^us take o^icasion to make the 
scolfcng echo : Decern, annos cotiAimpsi in legendo Cicerone ; [/ 
hafe spent ten years in reading Cicero ;]*and the ech<vinswered 
in Greek, Asine^ [Thou donkey.'\ Then grew the learning 20 

of the Schoolmen to be utterly despised a# barl^rous. In 
sum, the whole indication and bent of those times was rather 
towards*cop/a than weight 

Here, therefore, is the first distemper of learning, when 
men study .words, and not matter; whereof, though I have 
represen^d an example of late times, yet it h%th been, and 
will be, Secundtvm majus et minus [m a greatei' unless degree\ 
in all time. Add how is it possible but this should have an 
operation to discredit learning, eyen with vulgar capacities, 
when they see learned men’s works like the first letter of a 30 
patent, or limned book ; which though it hath large fiourishes, 
yet it is but a let^r. It seems to me that Pygmalion’s frenzy 
is a good emblem or portraiture of this vanity : fof words aA 
but the images of matter; aflcf except they have life of reason 
and invention, to fall in love with them is all one as to fall in 
love with a picture. 
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But yet,notwithstanding, it is a thing not hastily to 
be condemned, to clothe and adorn the obscurity even of 
philosophy itself, with sensible and plausible elocution-; 
for hereof we have great examples in Xenophon, Cicero, 
Seneca, Plutarch, and of Plato also in some ^degree; and 
hereof likewise there is great use: for surely, to the severe 
inquisition of truth, and the deep progress into philosophy, 
it is some hindrance ; because it is too early satisfactory to 
the mind of m(.n,^and quencheth the desirf of further 
10 search, bcfore.we''come to a just period : but then if a man 
be to have any use of ^uch knowledge in civihoccasions, of 
conference, counsel, ^^ersuasion, discourse, or the like; then 
shall he find it prepared to )^is hands in -those authors which 
write in that manner. But the excess of this is so justly 
contemptible, tliat as Hercules, when he saw the image of 
Adonis, Venus’ thinion, in a temple, said in disdain, Nil aaari 
es; [You are no ^winity(\ ^o there is none of Hercules' 
followers in learning, tliat Lt, the more severe and laborious 
80 ' 4 t of inquirers intd truth, but will despise those delicalbies 
2 S and affectations, as indeed capable of no divineness. And 
thus much of tlt.e first disease or distemper of leariiing. 

The second, which foUoweth, is in nature, worse tlian 
the former: for as substance of matter is better th&ii beauty 
of words, so, contrariwise, vain matter is worse than vain 
words: wherein it seemeth the reprehension o( Saint Paul 
was not only proper for those times, but prophetical for the 
times folkwing; and not only respective to divinity, but 
extensive to all knowledge : D&dta profomaiti voenm wmtateiy 
et oppotitimet falsi nominis sdientiixey [Avoid profemi n<ml- 
30 ties of terms, and oppositions of science falsely so called]. 
For he assigneth two marks and badges of suspected and 
falsified science: the,one, the novelty ahd strangeness of 
terms; thh other, the strictness of positions, which of neces- 
sity* doth induce oppositbns, ahd so questionst-and alterca¬ 
tions. Surely^ like as many substances in nature, which are 
solid, do putrefy and corrupt into woims; ^ it is the 
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property of good and BQimd knowledge, to putrefy and 
dissolve into a numl)er of subtle, idle, unwhol^jesome, and, ' 
as J may term them, vermiculate questions, which, have 
indeed a kind of quickness, and life of spirit, but no 
soundness of matter, or goodness of quality. Tliis kind of 
, degenerate learning'did chiefly reign amongst the schoolmen : 
who ha'^ing sliarp and strong wits, and abundance of leisure, 
and small variety of reading, (but their wits being shut up 
in the cells ^f a few*authors, chiefly Aristotle their dictator, 
as their persons were shut up in the celfs df monasteries and 10 
colleges,^ ^d knowing •little history, either of nature or 
time, did, oul^ of ny great quanti^ty of matter, and infiAite 
agitation of wit, s*pm out unto ud tflose laborious webs of 
learning, which are extant in ^leir bools. For the wit and 
mind ^f man, if it wo%k upon matter, which is the contem¬ 
plation of the creatures of (Sod, worketh according to the 
stuff, and is limited thereby ; but if it work upon itself, As 
’ th# spider worketh his web,*tjien it is endless, and brings • 
fovth indeed cobwebs of beaming, admirable for the fineness 
of thread and work, but of no substance or profit * *20 

^ This same unprofitable subtilty or curiosity is of two 
sorts; either^ in the subject itself that they handle, when it 
is a fruitless speculation or controversy, wHbtereof there are 
no small number both in divinity and philosophy, or in the 
manner oi; method of handling of a knowledge, which 
amongst tliem was this; upon eVeiy particular* position or 
assertion to frame objections, and to thos^^ objections, 
solutions; which solutions were for the most^rt not con¬ 
futations, but distinctions: whereas indeed the strength of 
all sciences is, as the strength of €he old man’s faggot, in the 30 
band. For the harmony of a science, supporting 'each part 
the other, ia. and ought to be the true and brief confutation 
and suppression*of all the snudler sort of objections. Bi|t> 
on the qjdier side, if you tiditf out^every axiom, as the sticks 
of the &ggot, one by one, you may quarrel with them, and 
bend them, and break them at your pleashre; so that, as 
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was said of Seneca, Verhyrimi minutiu rerum frangit pondera ; 
[Jle breaks the weight of the matter by his verbal subtleties /] 
BO a Allan may truly say of the schoolmen, Qucestionum 
mmutuSf scientiarum frangunt soliditatem^ \They breakup the 
solidity andf coherency of the sdeiuses by the minuteness of their 
questions.'l For were it not better for a*^ man in a fair room 
to set up one great Jiglit, or branching candlestick df lights, 
than to go about with a *snftiil *wateh-caud]c into every 
comer?. And sufh is their method, tint rests ^iiot so miieh 
10 upon evidence of''ti‘\ith proved by arguments, authorities, 
similitudes, examples, as upon paRicular confulcatlons and 
solQtiona of every scruple, cavillation, an^i objection ; breed¬ 
ing for the mosb mr^ ohe question, as. fast as it solveth 
another; even as in tlie former resemblance, wlien you carry 
the light into one corner, you darken the rest; so tl^at the 
fable and fiction of Scylla seeiheth to be a lively image of 
this kind of philosopliy or knowledge ; which was trans- 
^ formed into a comely virgin /or the upper parts ; but tnen 
car^ida succinctam latmntihm inghina monstnis: \there Mere 
20 ^a>rking rnonsters all about her loins ;] so the generalities of 
the schoolmen are for a while good and proportionable; but 
then, when"you descend into their distinctions ^riid decisions, 
instead of a fruitful womb, for the use and benefit of man’s 
life, they end in monstrous altercations and barking ques- 
(^ tions. S>o as it is not possible but this qualify of knowledge 
must fall tinder popular contempt, the people being apt 
to contemn ^tyuth upon occasion of controversies and alter¬ 
cations, and 'fo think they are all out of their way which 
never meet: and when they see such digladiation about 
30 subtilties, and matters of no use or moment, they easily fall 
upon that judgn^eut of Dionysius of Syracuse, Verba ista 
eunt senum otiosorum: [Those are the toords of old men who 
h&ee nothing to do,] * * 

Notwithstanding, certa^ it«>ii that if those *8c]k^olmen, 
to their great thirst of truth and unwearied travail of wit, 
had joined variety and universality of reading and contem- 
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plation, t|}ey had proved excellent lights, to the great 
advancement of all learning and knowledge but as they 
are, they are great undertakers indeed, and fierce with dark 
keepftig; but as in the inquiry of the divine truth, their 
prid% inclined to leave the oracle of God’s wbrd, and to 
vanisl^ in the mixture of their own inventions; so in the 
inquisition of nature, they ever left the oracle of God’s 
works, and adored tho doceifving an^ deformed images 
yliich the unequalt mirror of their own minds, or a few 
received authors or principles, did I'epi’esent unto them. 10 
And tlnis ipuch for the Second disease of learning. 

For the third vice or disease *of leaniing, which eoii- 
cernetli deceit or'iintryth, it is 0 / all the rest the foulest; 
as that which doth destroy th^ essential form of knowledge, 
which is nothing but a representation of truth: for tlie 
truth of being and the truth of knowing are one, differing 
no more thdn the direct beam and the beam reflected. 

’ Tleis vice tlierefore branchetti^itself into two sorts; delight • 
i% deceiving, and aptness to be deceived; imposture and 
credulity; which, although they appear to be df a divers# 20 
nature, the one seeming to proceed of cunning, and the 
other of simplicity, yet certainly they do %r tire most part 
concur^ for os the verse noteth, « 

Percontatorem fugito^ nam garrulm idem eet^ 
f Avoid inquisitive men, for they are hahhlei's^ 
an inquisilive man is a prattler, so, upon the like reason, a 
credulous man is a deceiver: as we see it in ffame, that he 
that will easily believe rumours, will as easily augment 
rumours, and add somewhat to them of his own; which 
Tacitus wisely noteth, when he saith Fingunt simul ere- 30 
duntque: [Those who are prone to invent are also prom to 
heluve so great an afiinity hath fiction and belief. 

This facility 6f credit, and accepting or admil;ting thii\gs 
weakly^ aujihorized or wavanted, is of two kinds, accord¬ 
ing to the subject: for ^ it is either a belief of history, 
or, as the lawyers speak, matter of fact; or^lse of matter of 
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art and opinion. As to the former, we see theciexperience 
and inconveiaence of this en’or in ecclesiastical history; 
which ^hath too easily received and registered reports, apd 
narrations of miracles wrought by n^firtyrs, hermits, or 
monks of the desert, and other holy men, and their relics, 
shrines, chapels, and images: which tliough they had a 
passage for a time^ by the ignorance of the people, the 
superstitious simplicity of se^me, and the politic toleration 
of otherf holding ^.them but as divine poesies; ^et after 
10 period of time, when the mist began to clear up, they grew 
to be esteemed' but as old wives* f^oles, impostpves- of the 
clergy, illusions of spirits, and badges of^ Antichrist, to the 
great scandal and detriiheni^ of religion. ^ 

So in natural hisWy, we see there hath not been that 
choice and judgment used as ought ^o have been; as may 
appear in the writings of Plimus, Cardanus, Albertus, and 
divers of the Arabians, being fraught with mtich fabulous 
c matter, a great part not ^xy untried, but notoriou&ly 
untrue, to the great derogation of the credit of natun^l 
20 philosophySvith the grave and sober kind of wits : wherein 
the wisdom and integrity of Aristotle is worthy to be 
observed; l^hat, fiaving made so diligent and exquisite a 
history of living acreaturcs, hath mingled it sparingly with 
any vain or feigned matter: and yet, on the other side, 
rjiath' cast all prodigious narrations, which he* thought 
worthy the recording, into one book : excellently discerning 
that matter of manifest truth, (such, whereupon observation 
and rule wered» be built,) was not to be mingled or weak¬ 
ened with matter of doubtful credit; and yet again, that 
30 rarities and reports that seem incredible are not to be 
suppressed or denied to the memory of men* 

And as for the facility of credit which is yielded to 
ar^ and opyiions, it is* likewise of two kinds» either when 
too much belief is attributed toithe arts thems^lv^, or to 
certain authors in any art. The sciences themselvem which 
. hiiye had bett^ intelligence and confederacy ^ with the 
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iniagiiiatioli of man than ivith his reason, ^are three in 
number; astrology, natural magic, and alchemy : of which 
scter^es, nevertheless, the ends or pretences are* noble. 

For jastrology pretfendeth to discover that coy'espondence 
or concatenation, wliich is between the superior globe and 
the iftferior: natural magic pretendeth to call and reduce 
natural philosophy from variety of 4Bpeculations to the 
magnitude of works: and afchemy pretendeth to make 
Separation vof all Ibhe unlike parts jof • bodies, which in 
mixtures of nature ar§ incorporate. i?ut ^he derivations 10 
and prosecutions to these ends, bo^h in the theories and in 
the practices, arejhill of error aiid vjinity ; which the gi-eat 
professors themselves have sopgh\ to yeil over and conceal 
by enigmatical writings, and referring themselves to auri¬ 
cular •traditions and such other devices, to save the credit of 
impostures: ^and yet surely to alchemy this right is due, 
that it may be compared to^the husbandman whereof .£sop 
makes the fable ; that, when the died, told his sons that he * 
htld left unto them gol^ buried under ground (p his vine¬ 
yard ; and they digged over all the ground, and gold they 20 
found none ; but by reason of their stirriiig and digging the 
mould about the roots of their vines, they Iiad a great 
vintagd the year following : so assuredly flie search and stir 
to make ^old hath brought to light a great number of good 
and fruit&il inventions and experiments, as well for tlie*^ 
disclosing of nature, as for the use of man’s lif^ 

And as for the overmuch credit that liaih been given 
unto authors *in sciences, in making them ^ctators, tliat 
their words should stand, and not consuls to give advice; 
the damage is infinite that sciences have received thereby, 30 
as the principal cause that hath kept them low, at 
a stay without growth or advancement. For hence it hath 
come, that in arts mechanrcal the first deviser cones 
shortest, and time addeth* 2nd perfecteth ; but in sciences 
the first author goeth furthest, and time leeseth and 
comipteth. So, we see, artillery, sailing, printing, and the 

o 
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like, were greyly managed at the first, and by tilne accom¬ 
modated and refined; but contrariwise, the philosophies 
and Bcfences of Aristotle, Plato, Democritus, Hippocrates, 
Euclides, Ardiimedes, of most vigour tit the first an^ by 
time degenerate and imbased ; whereof the zpason is no 
other, but that in the former many wits and industries 
have contributed intone; aucT in the latter many wits and 
industries liave been spent "about *the wit of some one, 
whom many times t^ey have rather dipraved <than illus- 
10 trated. For astwater will not ascenfl higher than the level 
of the first springhead, from whence it desdbndeth, so 
knowledge derived fr^m *Ai’istotle, and, exempted from 
liberty of examinaliofi, wifi not rise "again higher than the 
knowledge of Aristotle. And therefore although the posi¬ 
tion be good, Oportet discentem credetv, [ While we are learn¬ 
ing we should believe^ yet it must be coupl^ with this, 
Oportet edoctum judicare; [Aft^ we have learnt we shmdd 
*j}idgef\ for disciples do owe f.iito masters only a temporary 
belief, and ^ suspension bf their own judgment until they Ub 
20 fully instructed, and not an absolute resignation, or per¬ 
petual captivity : f and therefore, to conclude .this "point, X 
will say no more, but so let great authors have their due, as 
time, which is the*autlior of authors, be not deprived^of his 
due, .which is, further and fuither to discover truth. 

Thus have I gone over these three diseases of,,.Wrning; 
besides the v^hich, there are some other rather peccant 
humours than* formed diseases: which nevertheless are not 
so secret and intrinsic, but that they fall urfder a popular 
observation and traducement, and therefore are not to be 
30 jMuased over. 

The first of these js the extreme afii^t^ng of two ex¬ 
tremities : the. one antiquit]^, the other novelty; wherein 
it seemeUi the children olctim%Mo tkke after thecnature 
andv^Hce the father. For os he devoureth bis children, 

, . aO'-^^Vof them seeketh to devour and suppress the other; 
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ivhile antiquity envieth there should be new additions, and 
naveity cannot be content to add, but it must deface: 
surely, the advice of the prophet is the true direction in 
this* matter, State *mper mas antiquas^ et videt^ qucenam sit 
via recta et itona^ ^ ambulate in ea: [Stand upon the ancient 
paths g.nd see which is the straight and good road^ and walk 
in rt.] Antiquity dese^et^j that reverence, that men should 
make a stand thereupon, and discover what is the best way ; 
Tt)ut when •the discovery is well takep, then to make pro- 
gressioji. ^ And to sp^k truly, Antiquita» meuU Juventus 10 
mundi: [^d times were the youth qf the world^ Tliese times 
are the ancient Ihnes, when the wprld is ancient, and not 
those which we adcounl ancient ordinm retrogradoy by a com- 
putatioii'backward from ourselves. 

Aifbther error, indAced 1^ the former, is a distrust that 
any thing ghould be now to be found out, which ^he 
)^rld should have missed ^nd passed over so long time; 
as if the same objection wire to be made to time, that 
Jjucian maketh to Jupiter and other the heathen gods; ^f 
which he wondereth that they begot so many cluldren in 20 
*old time, and begot .none in his time; and as]^eth whether 
they were become septuagenary, or whether the law Papia^ 
made against old men’s maii'iages, had restrained them. 

So it se^meth men doubt lest time is become past children 
and generatidli; wherein, contrariwise, we see commonly 
the levity and inconstancy of men’s judgments, which, till 
a matter be done, wonder that it can be done f and, as soon 
as it is done, ponder again that it was no sooner done: as 
we see in the eitpedition of Alexander into Asia, which at 
first was prejudged as a vast and impossible enterprise^ 30 
and yet afterwards it pleaseth Livy to make no more of it 
than this, Ml aliud quam hene ausus vana eontevmere: [He 
simply ventwred to despise ^le fears ;] and the salhie happeAed 
to Columbus in the western navigation. But in intellectual 
matters it is much more common; as may ^ seen in most of 
the propositions of Euclid: which till they be demonstrate, 
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they Qeem strange to our assent; but being demonstrate, our 
mind accepteih of them by a kind of relation (as the lawyers 
speak) as if we liad known them before. 9 * 

Another error, that hath also some* affinity with, the 
former, is a conceit that of former opinv^ns or^ sects, after 
vai'iety and examination, the best hath still prevailed, and 
suppressed the rest*; so as, if a man should begin the 
labour of a new search, he were but like to light upon 
somewhat formerly .rejected, and by* rejectiott brought 
10 into oblivion : <i[is if the multitude,, or the wisest for the 
multitude’s sake, were not ready to give passage rather to 
that which is popular and ‘superficial, thap to that which is 
substantial and profound; for the truth is, that time 
seemeth to be of the nature of a river or stream, which 
carrieth down to us that which is lig^it and blown up, and 
sii^ceth and drowneth that which is weighty an^ solid. 

Another error, of a diverse /lature from all the former, 
is the over early and peremptory reduction of know- 
l^ge into* arts and methods; from which time coift- 
20 monly seiences receive small or no augmentation. But as 
young men, yrhen (they knit and shape perfectly, do seldom 
grow to a further stature; so knowledge, wk-ile it is in 
aphorisms and observations, it is in growth: but i^heii it 
once is comprehended in exact methods, it may perchance 
be further polished and illustrated, and accflpmmodated for 
use and.prac^cej but it iucreaseth no more in bulk and 
substance. * • 

Another error which doth succeed that which we last 
mentioned, is, that after the distribution of particular arts 
30|bn4 sciences, men have abandoned universality, or •philo^ 
tophtaprima: \Jwtt philosophy i\ which cannot but cease and 
stop all progression. For no perfect discovery can be made 
ujibn a flat *or a level: neither is it possible to discover the 
more remote and deeper parts of any science, if you stuad but 
upon t^e level pi the same science, and ascend not to a 
higher sciexice. 
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Anothev error hath proceeded from too grea^ a rever- 
eucA and a kind of adoration of the mind and understanding 
of ; by means whereof, men have withdrawn themselves 
too iiiucli from the ^contemplation of nature, and the obser¬ 
vations of experience, and have tumbled up *nd down in 
theii^own reason and conceits. Upon these intellectualists, 
which •are, notwithstanding, commonly taken for the most 
sublime and divine philosophers, Heraclitus gave a just 
.censure, saying, sought tnUh in their own little worlds^ 

and not in the great and common world; for they disdain 10 
to spell, apd so by degrees to read in the Volume of God’s 
works: anji contrariwise, by cbntinual meditation, • and 
agitation of wit,Mo in;ge and as^it Vere.invocate their ovrn 
spirits to divine, and give* oracles *unto them, whereby 
they^are deservedly deluded. 

Another error that hath some connection with this 
latter, is, tliat men have used to infect their meditations, 
opinions, and doctrines, with some conceits which they liave^ 
ipost admired, or .some sciences ;which they have most 
applied ; and given all things else a tincture According to 20 
them, utterly untrue and improper. So hath Plftto inter- 
*nungled his philosophy with theology, Snd Aristotle with 
logic ;«and the second school of Plato, Pipclus and the rest, 
with the mathematics. For these were the arts which had 
a kind t)f primogeniture with them severally. So hav^ 
the alchemists made a philosophy out of a few experiments 
of the furnace : and Gilbertus, our countrymAi, hath made a 
philosophy out of the observations of a loadstone. So Cicero, 
when, reciting the several opinions of the nature of the soul, 
he found a musician that held the soul was but a harmony, 30 
saith pleasantly, Hie ab arte sua non recemtj [This man 
is faithful to his ari,] etc. But of these conceits Aristotle 
speaketh serioilsly and wisely^ when he saith, ^li respiciunt 
ad pa^oa de fadli pronumdant : [Meviy who only take a few 
things into eoimdercdiony find it easy to give an opmttm.] 

Another error is an impatience of doibt, and haste to 
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assertion' without due and mature suspension of judgment. 
For the two ^ays of contemplation are not unlike the two 
ways of action, commonly spoken of by the ancients f the 
one plain and Smooth in the beginning, and in the end 
impassable ;Hhe other rough and troublesome in the entrance, 
but after a while fair and even so it is *ln contemplation ; 
if a man will begin with certainties, he shall end in doubts; 
but if he will be coufent to begin w;'th doubts, he shall end 
in certainties. , 

10 Another error is in the manner of the tradition and 
delivery of knowledge, which is for (.he most part< magistral 
and peremptory, and not ingenuous and faithful ;^in a sort as 
may be soonest bejieved, and not ea^iliesV examined. It is 
tnie,' that in compendfous treatises for practice, that form is 
not to be disallowed : but in tlie true Imndling of knowledge, 
men ought not to fall either, on the one side, into the vein of 
Velleius the Epicurean, JiTil tarn mettienSf quavK Tie dnbitare 
^aliqua de re videretur: [Fearing nothing so niucJi as that \.e 
might seem to he in douht^ about anything nor, on the othe** 
20 sHe, Into Socrates his ironical doubting of all things ; but to 
propound things sincerely, with more or less assevere.tion, as 
they stand in a mahi’s own judgment proved more or less. 

Other errors th^ire are in the scope that men pr<^>otind 
to themselves, whereunto they bend their endeavours; for 
^whereas the more constant and devoted kind of professors 
of any science ought to propound to themselves to make some 
additions to their science, they convert their labours to 
aspire to certain second prizes; as to be a profound interpreter 
or commenter, to be a sharp champion or defender^ to be a 
30 methodical compounder or abridger, and so the patrimony of 
knowledge cometh to be sometimes improved, but seldom 
augmented. 

But the gmtest erro't of all the rest is^the mistaking 
‘ or mi^lacing of the last or furthest end of knowledge: for 
men have entered into a delire of laming and knowledge, 
sometimes upon a natural curiosity and mq;ui8itive1lppetite; 
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somfitime^ to entertain their minds with variety aiiQ delight; 
s^molltiines for oniatnent and reputation; ancU sometimes to 
enalle them to victory of wit and contradiction; and most 
times for lucre and profession; and seldom sincerely to give 
a tmie,account of their gift of reason, to the l^enefit and use 
of nif n ; as*if thene were sought in knowledge a conch, where¬ 
upon to iMist a searching and restless spirit; or a tarasse, for a 
wandering and variable nvn4 to walk up and down with 
,a fair prospect; qf a tower of state, for a jwoud mind to 
raise itself upon ; or a fort or commai^il^g ground,* for strife 10 
and contention; or for profit or Sale; and not a 

rich storehjDUse, for the glory of "the Creator, and the yelief 
of man’s estate, •^ut ^this is th^t which will Indeed dignify 
and exalt knowledge, if coiftemplatfim and action may be 
more nearly and straHly conjoined and united together tlian 
they liave been j a conjunction like unto that of the two 
highest planets, Saturn, the planet of rest and contemplalyon, 
»id Jupiter, the planet of civil society and action: howbeih 
J do not mean, when«l speak of use and action, that end 
before-mentioned of the applying of knowledge*to lucre apd 20 
profession; for I am not ignorant how much thairdiverteth 
* and interrupteth the prosecution and advancement of kiiow- 
ledge^ like* luito the golden ball throwp before Atalanta, 
which while she goeth aside and stoopeth to take up, the race 
is hindered; ^ 

*J)ecfinat eurms^ aunm<^ xoluhiU tollit: • 

[iSAe goei mide from, her course^ and picks up the rolling gold.'\ 
Neither is my meaning, as was spoken of jSocrates, to call 
philosophy do^n from" heaveA to converse upon the earth; 
that is, to leave natural philosophy aside, and to apply 30 
knowledge only to manners and policy. But as both heaven 
and earth do conspire and contribute t5 the use and benefit 
of man ; so tlfe end ought tp be, from both philosophies to 
sc]}arate and reject vaip .speculations, and whatsoever, is - 
empty and void, and to preser^ and angmeitt whatsoever is 
solid and fruitful; that knowledge may no^be, as a courtesan, 
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for pleasure and vanity only, or as a bond-woman,.to 
and gain to h%r master’s use; but as a spouse, for 

fruit, and comfort. 

— * 

Thus have I described and opened,, as by a 
dissection, those peccant humours, (the principal ?f them,) 
which have not only given impediment* to thfe profieience 
of learning, but have given also occasion to the tradutement 
thereof: wherein, if 1 have been«too<plain, it must be remem> 
bered, Fidelia vuln^a amantU^ sed dohsarosmla maligmmtis: 
10 [Faithful are the munds of a friend^ but the Jcmes of an enemy 
are deceitful.] Tliis, I think, I have’’»gained, that, I ought to 
be the better believed in ‘that which I shall say pertaining 
to commendation ; bccatise j have proceedeh so freely in that 
which coiicerneth censure. And yet I have no purpose to 
enter into a laudative of learning, or t^ make a hymn to the 
Muses; (though I am of opinion that it is long since their 
rites were duly celebrated :) but ray intent is, '*vithout var- 
^lish or amplification, justly to.Veigh tlie dignity of knoi/- 
ledge in the balance with other things, and to take the tnv) 
20 value thereof by testimonies and arguments divine and 
human. " 

c 

_ « 

First, therefore^ let us seek the dignity of knowledge 

in the archetype or first platform, which is in the attri- 
^)utes and acts of God, as far as they are reveled" to man, 
and may be observed with sobriety; wherein we may not 
seek it by th# name of learning; for all learning is know¬ 
ledge acquiredfand all knowledge in God is original; and 
therefore we must look for it by another name, that of 
wisdom or sapience, as the Scriptures call it. 

30 It is so then, that in the work of the creation we see a 
double emanation of virtue from God; the cme referring more 
properly to a^^er, the other to wisdom; the^ one expressed 
in making' the subsistence of themiatter, and the otjier in 
disposing the beauty of the form. This being supposed, it 
is to be observed ithat for anything which appeareth in the 
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histttry of. the creation, the confused mass and matter of 
lieawn and earth was made in a moment; the order 
and |[is]) 08 ition of that chaos or mass was the* worl^ of six 
days; such a note pf difference it pleased God to put upon 
the Vorks of power, and the works of wisdom*; wherewith 
concurreth, ^hat iit the former it is not set down that God 
said, Jkt there be heaven and earth, as it is set down of 
the works following; hut actually, that God made heaven 
/ind earth: the one carrying the style^ of a manufacture, 
and the otfier of a law, decree, or counsel* 10 

To pixwped to tliati* which is next in order from God 
to spirits; ,we find, as far as credit is to be given ttr the 
celestial hierarch^ of that supposed T)ionysius the senator of 
Athens, the first place or degree is givAi to the angels of love, 
which are termed seraphim ; the second to the angels of light, 
which are termed cherubim % and the third, and so following 
places, to thfones, principalities, and the rest, which areaall 
aftgcls of power and ministi)^: so as the angels of knowledge^ 
a;id illumination are placed before* the angels of office and 
domination. * • 20 

To descend from spirits and intellectual forms tS sensible 
*and material forms ; we read the first form that was created 
was light, which hath a relation and correspondence in 
nature and corporal things to knowledge in spirits and 
incorporail things. • 

So in file distribution of days, we see, the day wherein 
God did rest, and contemplate his own worS^ was blessed 
above all the* days wherein he did effect and accomplish 
them. 

After the creation was finished, it is set down unto us, 30 
that man was placed in the garden to work therein ; which 
work, so appointed to him, could be no other than work of 
contemplation that is, when the end of woi^k is but^or 
exercise and experiment, not for necessity; for there being 
then no reluctation of the creature, nor sweat of the brow, 
man’s employment must of consequence have been matter of 
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delight in the experiment, and not matter of labour foi^ the 
use. Again, ihe first acts 'whicli man performed in Pa]dA.dise 
consisted of the two summary parts of knowledge ; thcTview 
of creatures, and the imposition of names^. As for the know¬ 
ledge which induced the fall, it was, as was touched before, 
not the natural knowledge of creatures, bat the moral {^iiow- 
ledge of good and evil; wherein the supposition was, that 
God’s commandments or prohibitioiv* were not the originals 
of good and evil, but that they had oth<g* beginnings, which 
10 man aspired to know^; to the end to make a totkl defection 
from God, and to depend wholly upoM himself. 

Tb' pass on: in the first event or occurrence after the fall 
of man, we see, (as. the Gcrjptures have infitiite mysteries, not 
violating at all the truth of the story or letter^) an image of 
the two estates, the contemplative state and the active state, 
figured in the two persons of Abel and Cain, and in tlie two 
simplest and most primitive tmdes of life; that of the shep- 
• herd, (who, by reason of his leisure, rest in a place, 
living in view of heavei^, is a lively image of a contemplative 
20 Mfe,) and that of the husbandman : where we see again the 
favour abd election of God went to the shepherd, ai\d not to 
the tiller of*the ground. 

So in the age Joefore the flood, the holy re^ords^ within 
those few memorials which are there entered and registered, 
4 ^have vouchsafed to mention and honour the name, of the in¬ 
ventors and authors of music and works in *metttl. In the 
age after the Hood, the first great judgment of God upon the 
ambition of man was the confusion of tongues^; whereby the 
open trade and intercourse of learning and knowledge was 
30 chiefly imbarred. 

To descend to Moses the lawgiver, and God’s first pen { 
he is, adorned by tbe Scriptures with this addition and dom- 
m^ndation, he to&s seen in <M the ^ learning of the 

/Cgyptiam; which nation, we ki^ow, was One of the fuost 
ancient schools of the world: for so Plato bring^ in the 
Egyptian priest saying unto Solotjf i Tou £freeicm are ever 
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c/itloPlan; yov. have no knowledge of antiqvity^ nor antiquity of 
know\dge. Take a view of the ceremonial Jaw of Moses; 
you slall find, besides the prefiguration of Clirilt, the^ badge 
or difference of the people of God, the exercise and impression 
of obedience, and other divine uses and fiiiits ttiereof, that 
some gf the most learned Rabbins have travailed profitably 
* and prolouiidly to observe som^ of them a natural, some of 
them a nioml, sense or r^dnotioji of many of the ceremonies 
and ordinances. Ae^ in the law of the leprosy, where it is 
said. If the ^chiteneas have overspread ihe*fiuhy the patient may 10 
pass ahrfiodj^or clean; hjft if there he any wkoleyiesh remaining, 
he is to he shut up for unclean; one of them noteth a principle 
of nature, that *putre|action is, more .contagious before 
maturity than after: and atiother floteth a position of 
moral phftosophy, that men abandoned to vice, do not so 
much *con'upt manners, as tlvise that are half good and half 
evil. So in Uiis and very many other places in tliat law, 
tl) 4 ire is to be found, besides the theological sense, much « 
aspersion of philosophy. • * . 

So likewise in that excellent book of JoB, if it btt20 
revolved, with diligence, it will be found pregnant and 
tfwelling with natural philosophy; as fo/ example, cosmo- 
graphy^ and the roundness of.. the wcyfld, Qui extendit 
aquilonem super vacuum, et appendit terrain super nihilum; 
\He stretcheth out the North over the empty place, and hangeth % 
the earth uJ)on ^othijig f\ wherein tiiie pensileness of the earth, 
the pole of the north, and the finiteness or*convexity of 
heaven are manifestly touched. So agaki, matter of 
astronomy; Spiritm ^ua omavit coelos, et obstetricante manu 
fgua ductus est cduher tortuoaus\’ \By his spirit he hath 30 
garnished the heavens: his hand hath formed the crooks serpenii\ 
And in another place; Nnnquid conjungere valebis miccmtet 
Stellas PleiadaSf^aut gynm Arq/turi poteris dissipare? [Cai^t 
thou bring together the. gUttervM stars of the Pleiades, or 
scatter Hie arfap of Arctiopus j?] 'V^ere the fixing of the stars, 
ever standing at equal great elegancy noted 
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And in" another place, Qiii facit Arcturum, et Oriopa, et 
HyadMiy et ^Ueriora AmtH ; [who maketh Arcturus, OnA?, and 
IlyadeSf and the secrets of the South ;] where again hr takes 
knowledge of the depression of the southern pole, caning it 
the secrets'of the south, because the southern stars were in 
that climate unseen. Matter of generation; Annon s\cut lac 
mnlsisti me, et siciit caseum coayulasti me? [Ilastdhou noi 
poured out as milk^ and ^ir^led me Idee cheese?} etc. 
Matter of minerals; Habet argmtufn venarum suarum 
10 principiu: et aum docus est in quo conflatur^ fernim de 
terra tollitur^ et lapis solutus calore in ces vertitvr e [Surely 
there is a vein for tfie silver^ and a place for gold 
where they fine it. froii- taken oui To/ the earthy and 
brass is molten out of ths stbne:] and so forw'ards in that 
cliapter. 

So likewise in the peraon of Solomon the king, \ve see 
the gift or endowment of wisdom and' learning, both in 
« Solomon’s petition, and in Godis assent thereunto, prefei?A'ed 
bef jre all other terren^ and temporal felicity. By virtue of 
20 «which graht or donative of God Solomon became enabled, not 
only to^write those excellent parables, or aphorism^) concern¬ 
ing divine»and moral philosophy; but also to compile a 
natural history of all verdure, from the cedar u^n t^e moun¬ 
tain to the moss upon the wall, (which is but a rudiment 
c* between putrefaction and an herb,) and also of all things that 
breathe or move. Nay, the same Solomon the kiiig, although 
he excelled iii the glory of treasure and magnificent buildings, 
of shipping and navigation, of service and attendance, of 
fame and renown, and the like, yet he maketh no claim to 
30 any of those glories, but only to the glory of inquisition of 
truth ; for so he saith expressly, The glory of Oodiato conceal 
a thing, hut the glory of the king is to find it out ; as if, accord¬ 
ing to the innocent play of children, the Di'^ne Majesty took 
delight to hide his work% to tl;>e end to have them found 
out; and as if kings could not obtain a greater honWr than 
to be God’s playfellows in that game ; considering the great 
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comnilndmeiit of wits and means, whereby notliiug ueedeth 
to be liddeii from them. * 

Ifeiftier did the dispensation of God vary in the* times 
after pur Saviour came into the world ; for our Saviour him¬ 
self did hrstsshow .his power to subdue ignorance, by his 
•conferei^pe with the priests and doctors of the law, before he 
showed his power to suMu^ nature by his miracles. And 
tlie coining of the Holy Spirit was chiedy figured and ex¬ 
pressed in the similitude and gift of toyg^fes, which *are but 
vehicida sciyitice: \the cwffriers of knowledgeJ] • 10 

So in the* election of those iiistiuments, which it pleased 
God to use fhr tha plantation of fhe ifaith^ not^^ithstaiiding 
that at the first he Hid employ persons idtogether unlearned, 
otherwise than by inspiration, more evidently to declare his 
immediate working, aiicT to ab^se all human wisdom or know¬ 
ledge ; yet, n^ertheless, that counsel of his was no sooner 
pe:^ormed, but in the next vicissitude and succession he did ^ 
send his divine truth in|;p the*world^ waited on with other 
learnings, as with servants or handmaids : for «o we see« 
St. Paul, who was the only learned amongst the Apostles, 20 
had his pen most used in the Scriptings of, the New 
* Testament. • 

So again, we find that many of the ancient bishops and 
fathers of Jbhe Church were excellently read, and studied in ^ 
all the learning ^>f the heathen ; insomuch, that the edict of * 
the Emperor Julianus, whereby it was inteidicted unto 
Christians to be admitted into schools, lecture^ or exercises 
of learning, was esteemed and accounted a more pernicious 
engine and machination against the Christian Faith, than 
were all the sanguinary prosecutions of his predecessors; 30 
neither could the emulation and jealousy of^3regoiy the first . 
of that name, Blkhop of Rome^ ever obtain the opinion of 
piety or devotion ; but coii^riwise received the* censure of 
humour,* malignity, and piisillanllnity, even amongst holy 
men; in that he designed to obliterate and^extinguish the 
memory of heathen antiquity and authors. But contrariwise, 
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it was the CSiristian Cliurch, which, amidst the inundations 
of the Scythians on the one side from the north-wea:, and 
the Saracens from the east, did preserve in the sacred lap dnd 
bosom tbeHeof, the precious relics even of heathen learning, 
which otherwise had been extinguished, as if no such thing 
liad ever been. ^ ' 

And we see before our eyes,cthi^ in the age of ourselves 
and our fathers, when it pleased God tp call the Church of 
Rome to account Jor their degenerate manner!* and cere- 
10 monies, and sd^idry doctrines obnos^ious, and fra^ec} to up¬ 
hold* the same abuses; ut one and the same lime it was 
ordained by the £>ivme Providence, that 'there should attend 
witlial a renovation dnd new Spring of all other knowledges ; 
and, on the other side we see the Jesuits, (who* partly in 
themselves, and partly by the emulation and provocation of 
their example, have much quickened and 8trf,ngthened the 
« state of learning,) we see, I say, what notable service |nd 
repai.iition they have d 9 ne to*the Roman see. 

« Whereof, to conclude this part, let it be observed, that 
20 there b^ two principal duties and services, besides ornament 
and illustration,'which philosophy and human learning do 
perform to faith ^nd religion. The one, because the^y are an 
effectual inducement to the exaltation of the glory of God : 
m for as the Psalms and other Scriptures do often ipvite us to 
consider and magnify the great and wonderfiA works of God ; 
so if we shoiAd rest only in the contemplation of the exterior 
of them, as *they first offer themselves to ^our senses, we 
should do a like injury unto the majesty of God, as if we 
should judge or construe of the store of some excellent 
30 jeweller, by that only which is set out toward the street in 
his shop. The ofher, because they minister a,singular help 
smd preser^tive against unl^jelief and error f: for our Saviour 
saith, You errf not hnomng the ^criptwreet nor the poU/er of 
Ood; laying before us tw6 books or volumes to study, if we 
will be secured from error; first, the Scriptifres^^^vealiAg 
the will of God; and- then the creatures expressing h» 
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powef; whereof the latter is a key uiito the •former: not 
only opening our understanding to conceive the true sense of 
th^ Scriptures, by the general notions of reason and rules of 
speech ; Imt chiefly opening our belief, in drawing us into a 
due meditatien of the omnipotcncy of God, which is chiefly 
•signed ^jfid engraven upon his works. Thus much therefore 
for divine testimony and evi(^en^e coiiceming the true dignity 
and value of learning. 


Ab for human proofs, jt is so large a field, sft, in a discourse 10 
of this natifre and brevity, it is £t rather to use choice 
of those thiflgs Wrtch we shall produce,^than* to embrace 
the variety of them. Firstf therefdk-e, in the degrees 
of human honour amongst the heathen, it was the highest to 
obtain*to a veneration *and adoration as a God. This unto 
the Christian^is as the forbidden fruit. But we speak now 
sej^rately of human testimony: according to which, that « 
which the Grecians call ajj^otheoKs^ and^ the Latins relaiio inter 
divoa^ [deification^ was the supreme honour which tnaii could* 
attribute unto man : especially when it was given, iibt by a 20 
formal decree or act of state, as it was used sftnongXhe Roman 
emperors, but by an inward assent and^ belief. Which 
honour,^ing so high, had also a degree or middle term : for 
there were^reckoned, above human honours, honours heroical « 
and divine*: in* the attribution and distribution of which * 
honours, we see, antiquity made this difference : d;hat whereas 
founders and uniters of states and cities, lawgi^rs, extirpers 
of tyrants, fathers of the people, and other eminent persons 
in civil merit, were honoured but with the titles of worthies 
or demi-gods; such as were Hercules, Theseus, Minos, 30 
Romulus, and the like: on the other side, such as were 
inventors and aiAbors of new arts, endowments, and com¬ 
modities towards man's life^were ever consecrated amongst 
the godjt themselves; os were Oires, Bacchus,. Mercurius, 
Apollo, and others : and justly ; for the merit of the former 
is confined within the circle of an age or a nation \ and is like 
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fruitful showers, which though they be profitable and (good, 
yet serve b(^t for that season, and for a latitude of g^und 
where they fall; but the other is indeed like the benefits of 
heaven, wliich are permanent and universal. The former, 
again, is mixed with strife and perturbation ; but tlie latter 
hath the true character of Divine Presence ; coming-in aura * 
Uni^ \with gentle breath^ without nome or agitation. 

Neither is certainly that other merit of learning, in 
repressiiig the incl^Xeniences which grow from man to man, 
10 much inferior the former, of relieiyng the necessities which 
aristffrom nature; which merit was lively set forth by the 
ancients in that feigned relation of Oiphaus’ theatre, where 
all beasts and birds itssembled ; and,' forgetting their several 
appetites, some of prey, some of game, some of quefi.Tel, stood 
all sociably together listening to the airs and accords^of the 
liarp; the sound whereof no sooner ceased, oi^waa drowned 
^ by some louder noise, but eve^y beast returned to his own 
nature : wherein is aptly des6ribedjthe nature and condition 
^f men, who are full of savage and unreclaimed desires, of 
20 profit, df lust, of revenge ; which as long as they give ear to 
precepts, tq laws,‘to religion, sweetly touched with eloquence 
and persuasion of books, of sermons, of harangues, so long is 
society and peace maintained; but if these iustrunaents be 
^ silent, or that sedition and tumult make them not audible, 

* all things dissolve into anarchy and confusion. • 

But this lippeareth more manifestly, when kings them¬ 
selves, or peHpns of authority under them, or other governors 
in commoiiwealths and popular estates, are endued with 
learning. For although he might be thought partial to his 
30 own profession, that said. Then should people and estates he 
happg^ when eitJt^ kings were philosophers^ or philosophers 
kings; yet so much is verified by experiteuce, that under 
learned princes and governors t^ere have been ever the best 
times; for howsoever kingt) may have their imperfections in 
their passions ^nd customs; yet, if they be illuminate by 
learning, they have those notions of religion, policy, and 
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mor^ ity, which do preserve them and refrain them from all 
ruinous and peremptory errors and excesses; whispering 
evermore in their ears, when counsellors and servants stand 
mute and silent. And senators or counsellors likewise, 
which be learned, do proceed upon more safe and substantial 
, principles, than counsellors which are only men of experience; 
the one*sort keeping dangers afar off, whereas the other dis- 
cpver them not till the/ cofhe "near hand, and then trust to 
«the agilit}' pf their Wit to ward off or avoid them. , 

Which felicity of times under learded pynces, (to keep 10 
still the IW of brevity, by usin|f the most eminent and 
selected examples.]; doth best appear in the age •which passed 
from the death ot Domitian the ^rajjefor* until the reign of 
Conimodi^e; comprehending a succession of six princes, all 
learned, or singular favourers and advancers of learning; 
which age, for temporal respects, was the most happy and 
flourishing tifkt ever the Koinan empire (which then waS a 
infidel of the world) enjoyed; a matter revealed and pre-* 
figured unto Domitian ih a dream the night before he was 
slain ; for he thought there was grown behind ^pon lift 20 
^oulderS a neck and a head of gold: whiep came accordingly 
to pass in |^ose golden times which succeeded: of which 
prince#we will make some commemoration ;*wherein although 
the matter will be vulgar, and may be thought fitter for a 
declamation tl;^n agreeable to a treatise infolded as this is* 
yet because it is pertinent to the point in hand^ Neqm semp&r 
arcum terudit Apollo, [Aiid Apollo i» not cdwayfi^ttretching his 
howi\ and to nkme them only were too nak^ and cursory, 

I will not omit it altogether. Jhe first was Nerva; the 
excellent temper of whose government is by a glance in 30 
Oomelius Tacitus touched to the life : Poslquam divus Nerva 
res olim imociabiles miscuisset, imperitm et Ubertatein : [ When 
the divine Nerva had reconciled things which did not go 40 - 
gether l^ore, namely, authority (gad liberty,'] And in token 
of his learning, the last act of his short reign, left to memory, 
was a missive to his adopted son Trajan, {proceeding upon 

D 
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Bome inward^ discoiiteut at the ingratitude of the times, 
comprehended m a verse of Homer’s : 

• TdiSy Phoebe^ tuis lacrymoi vXcmere noiiwA: • 

\p J^habus, hy thy shafts avenge these tears."] 

Trajan, who succeeded, was for hia peraon not learned: 
but if we will hearken to the speech of our ^yiour,*that 
saith. He that receiveth a pi'ophet in the name of a pr&phet^ 
shall have a prophet's rewar% Hie ^eserveth to be placed 
amongst #the mosti learned princes: fof there jvas not a* 
10 greater admireii o^ laming, or benefactor of learning; a 
founder of famous libraries, a perpetual advancei*bf learned 
men to office, and a famiyar eonverser witl^ Jpamed professors 
and preceptors, whb ^nere dot^d to have then most credit in 
court. On the other side, how much Trajiin’s virtue aiid 
government was admired and renowned, surely no testimony 
of grave and faithful history doth more livelily set forth, 
than that legend tale of Gregorius Magnus^ biHiop of Bome, 
•who was noted for the extreme envy he bore towards kll 
heathen exQpllency; and yet he is reported, out of the love 
20 and estimation of Trajan’s moral virtues, to have made unto 
God pas«iionate aigl fervent prayers for the delivefy of hi^ 
soul out of hell; and to have obtained it, with % caveat tliat 
he should make ho more such petitions. In this [prince’s 
time also, the persecutions against the Christians received 
fiitermisflion, upon the certificate of Plinius Smund^us, a man 
of excellent le§ming, and by Trajan advanced. 

Adrian, his euccessor, was the most curious man tliat lived, 
and the most universal inquirer; insomuch its it was noted 
for an error in his mind, that he desired to comprehend all 
30 things, and not to reserve himself for the worthiest things x 
falling into the like humour that was long before noted 
in Philip of Macedon ; wlio, when he would *needs over-rule 
and put doWh an excellent miikician in an argument touching 
music, was well answered by him again, Oodfarbidy saitli 
he, that your fortjine should he so had, as to know ihe^'^things 
heUer than L It pleased God likewise to use .tihe curifjfiity 
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of this emperor as an inducement to the peace^f his Church 
in those days. For having Christ in veneration* not as a God 
of Saviour, but as a wonder or novelty; and having his 
picture in his galleiy, matched with Apollonius,* with whom, 
in his vain iinagination, he thought he had some conformity ; 
yet it served the turn to allay the bitter hatred of those 
times against the Chrisjjjan jiapie, so as the church had peace 
during his time, ^nd for his government civil, although he 
did not a^ttain to that of Trajan’s in. glory of'ai'ms, or 
perfectioi^ of justice, yet in deserving of the weal of the 10 
subject he did exceed him. Bor Trajan erected "many 
fambns monumeifti and buildings; insomuch as Constantine 
the Great in emulation was •wont td c^l him Parietariay 
(wall ilo^er), because his name was upon so many walls: 
but His buildings and works .were more of glory and triumph 
than use and^ necessity. But Adrian spent his whole reign, 
"v^ich was, peaceable, in a f)erambulation or survey of the. 
Roman empire; giving (>rder,^nd uy]i.king assignation where 
he went, for re-edifying of citiei^ towns, and forts decayedt; 
and for^ cutting of rivers and streams, and for* making 20 
t>ridges and passages, and for policyibg o& cities and 
commonaltifis with new ordinances and jM)nstitntious, and 
granting new franchises and incorporations; so that his 
whole ti^ie was a very restoration of all the lapses an<k 
decays of •fomfer times. 

Antoninus Pius, who succeeded him, wae^^a prince ex¬ 
cellently lean^; and bad the patient ancb subtle wit of 
a schoolman; insomuch as in common speech, which leaves 
no virtue untaxed, he was called Sector, (a carver or 

divider of'cummin,) which is one of the least seeds; such 30 
a patience he had and settled spirit, to enter into the least 
and most exact ^fferences of causes; a fruit no doubt of ^le 
exceeding tranquillity and serenity of his mind; wliich 
being do ways charged or incumbered, either with fears, 
remorses, or scruples, but having been noted for a man of 
th^ pui^t goodness, without all fiction or affectation, that 
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hath reigned*or lived, made his mind continually present 
and entire. £[e likewise approached a degree nearer luito 
Christiinity, and became, as Agrippa said unto St. Paul, 
half a ChrUHan; holding their religion and law in good 
opinion, and not only ceasing persecution, but, giving way 
to the advancement of Christians. * 

There succeeded him the first Divi fratresy \Divine 
brothers^ the two adoptive breth*ren, Lucius Oommodus 
Verus, (son to iEHius Verus, who delighted much in the' 
10 softer kind of«learning, and was ^wont to call the poet 
Martial his Virgil,) au/1 Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; 
whereof the latter, who,ob^ured his collesigue and sun^sved 
him long, was nameck the Philosopher: who, as he excelled 
all the rest in learning, so he excelled them likewise in 
perfection of all royal virtues; insoihuch as Julianue the 
en^peror, in his book intitled VcesareSy being as a pasquin 
or satire to deride all his predecessors, feigned that they 
*were all invited to a banquet of the gods, and Silenus tfie 
jester sat »t the nether end of the table, and bestowed a 
20 scoff on •every one as they came in; but when Marcus 
Philosophus, carnet in, Silenus was gravelled, and out of 
countenance, not knowing where to carp at him; save at 
the last he gave a glance at his patience towards hlh wife. 
^Lnd the viitue of this prince, continued with that of his 
predecessor, made the name of Antoninus so^sacred in the 
world, that cthough it were extremely dishonoured in 
Oommodus, Chracalla, and Heliogabalus, who all bore the 
name, yet when Alexander Severus refused the name, 
because he was a stranger to the family, the senate with one 
30 acclamation said, Quemodo AuguatuSf tic et Aiiloninut: [Let 
’ tha name of Antontma he as the name of Augustus.'] In such 
renown and veneration Was the name of tUbse two princes^ 
in those days, that they would |^ave had it as a perpetual 
addition in all the emperork styles. In this emperoil^’s times 
also the Churchy for the most part was in peace; so as in 
this sequence of six princes we do see the blessed effects of 
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learning in sovereignty, painted forth in the greatest table 
of the world. • 

^But for a tablet, or picture of smaller •volume, (not 
presuming to speak of your Majesty tliat liveth,^ in my 
judgment the most excellent is that of Queen Elizabeth, 
youc immediate predecessor in this part of Britain; a prince 
that, if Plutarch were now alive to write lives by parallels, 
would trouble him, I think, to find for her a parallel 
. amongst women. •This lady was endued with learning in 
her sex suigular, and rare even amongst masculine princes ; 10 
whether eyre speak o^ learning, language* or of science, 
m(^ern or ancient, divinity or hiAnaiiity : and unto tlle.very 
last year of her ifte she was accu^tofned ^to appoint set hours 
for reading, scarcely any youfig studeht in a university more 
daily, or more diily.^ As for her government, I assure my¬ 
self, I shall not exceed, if 1 do afiirn\ that this part of the 
island nevev liad forty-five years of better times; and«yet 
aot through the calmnesat of the season, but through the 
wisdom of her regiment. For if tjjiere be considered of the 
one side, the truth of religion established, the constant pe%ce 20 
and security, the good administration of justice,* the tem¬ 
perate use of the prerogative, not sRiGkenttd, nor much 
strained, ^e fiourishing state of learnpig, sortable to so 
excellent a patroiie^, the convenient estate of wealth and 
means, iboth of crown and subject, the habit of obedienqp, 
and the moderation of discontents; and there be considerM 
on the other side the differences of religion,*the troubles of 
neighbour countries, the ambition of Spai 4 * and opposition 
of Rome; and then, that she was solitary and of herself: 
these things, I say, considered, as I could not have chosen an 30 
instance so recent and so proper, so, I suppose, 1 could not 
have chosen ope more remarkable or eminent to the purpose 
now in hand, which is q>ncerning the conjunction of 
learning in the prince wiih felicity in the people. 

Neither hath learning an influence and operation only 
upon civil merit and moral virtue, and the arts or tempera- 
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turc of ptace and peaceable government; but likewis^ it 
hath no lesscpower and efficacy in enablement towards 
martial and military virtue and prowess; as may be notably 
represented in the examples of Alexander the Great, atiU 
Caesar the Dkitator, mentioned before, but now in fit place 
to be resumed ; of whose virtues and acts in war4;here needs 
no note or recital, having been the wonders of time ip *that 
kind: but of their affections to'v^aix^ learning, and perfec¬ 
tions in learning, it is pertinent to say somewhat. 

10 Alexander was *^r^d and taught linger Aristotle the 
great philosopher, who dedicated divers of his ^books of 
phil(^<«phy unto him: he* was attended with Callisthenes 
and divers oth%r leanied persons, that follo'^d hiin in cafhp, 
throughout his journos and conquests. What price and 
estimation he liad learning in doth notably appear*in these 
three particulars : first, in the envy he* used to express that 
he J:>ore towards Acliilles, in this, that he had so good a 
trumpet of his praises as Homer’s verses: secondly, in thp 
judgment or solution he ^ave teaching tliat precious cabinet 
20 of^ Darius, which was found among his jewels; whereof 
question was made what thing was worthy to be put into it; 
and he gave^his opinion for Homer’s works ; thirdly, in his* 
letter to Aristotle, after he had set forth his books of nature, 
wherein he expostulated with him for publishing the secrets 
oj mysteiies of philosophy; and gave him to understand 
that himself esteemed it more to excel other mdh in ieaming 
and kiiowledgoithan in power and empire. And wliat use 
he had of Icafhing doth appear, or rather sbpie, in all his 
speedies and answers, being full of science, and use of 
^ science, and that in all variety. 

And herein again it may seem a thing scholastical, and 
somewhat idle, to rcibite things that every man knoweth ; but 
yet, since the argument I h'andle leadeth me thereunto, I am 
glad that men shall perceive I am willing to flatter, if they 
will so call it, an j^exander, or a Caesar, or an Antoinijs, 
that are dead nupiy hundred years since, as any tiult now 
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liveth: for it is the displaying of the glory of learning in 
sovereignty that I pl'opound to myself, and noH a humour of 
declaiming in any man’s praises. Observe then the speech 
he used of Diogenes, and see if it tend not to the true state of 
one of the greatest questions of moral philosophy ; whether 
the anjoying of odtward things, or the contemning of them, 
be th^ greatest happiness: for when he saw Diogenes so 
perfectly contented with «o •little, he said to those that 
• mocked at his condition, Were J not Alexander^ Ivmdd Vfish 
to he Diogenes. But Seneca invcrteth ait, and saith : Plus 10 
erai quoSfiiie nollet accipere quam qnod ille •pmset dare. {There 
w&rg more things which Diogenes yi&uld have refused^ than those 
were which Alexm^er could have givAi or gnjoged.) 

• Observe again that speeclf which* was usual with him, 
That he felt his mortalitg chiefly in two things, sleep and lust; 
and see if it were not a speech extracted out of the depth of 
natural philosophy, and liker to have come out of the mouth 
dC Aristotle or Democritus, ^han from Alexander. . 

See again that speeclrof humanity and poesy ; when upon 
the bleeding of his wounds, he called unto iiim one •f 20 
his flatterers, that was wont to ascribe to him divine honour, 
and said, Look, this is very hlodd ; this is not sudk a liquor as 
Ilom^ spmketh of, which ran from Venud^ hand, when it xoas 
pierced hy Diomedes. 

See likewise his readiness in reprehension of logic, iu 
the speech he used to Cassander, upon a complaint that was 
made against his father Antipater: for wA^en Alexander 
happened to «iy. Do yon think these men would have come 
from so far to complain, except t^ had just came of grief f 
‘ and Cassander answered, Tea, that was the matter, because 20 
they thoughi they should not he dieproxed. Said Alexander 
laughing : jSeedhe subtilties of Aristotle, to take a moMer both 
ways, pro et contra, [for and against^ etc. , ^ 

But note again how %ell he could use the same art^ 
which*he reprehend(d, to serve his own humour: when 
bearing a secret grudge to Callisthenes,*because ho was, 
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against the new ceremony of his adoration, feasting one night 
where the same Callisthenes was at the table, it was moved by 
some after supper, for entertainment sake, that Callisthenes, 
who was an eloquent man, might speak of some theme or 
purpose, at liis own choice : which Callisthenes did : choosing 
the praise of the Macedonian nation for *his dfscoursef and 
performing the same with so good manner, as the hearers 
were much ravished; whereupon^Alewander, nothing pleased, 
said, It v^as emy fq he eloquent upon so gtod a subject. But, • 
10 saith he, turn your' style, and let us hear what you can say 
against us: which Callisthenes preseiiUy undertook, and did 
with that stipg and life, *tkat Alexander^ interrupted ^im, 
and said. The goodwissof the cause made hi^n eloquent before, 
and despite made him eloquent then again. « 

Consider further, for tropes of rhetoric, that excellent 
use of a metaphor or translation; wherewith he taxed Anti- 
pafier, who was an imperious and tyrannous governor: for 
«when one of Antipater’s friend|,c5mmended him to Alexander 
for his moderation, that‘he did not degenerate, as bis other 
20 lihutenai^s Sid, into the Persian pride, in use of purple, but 
kept the ancient habit of Macedon, of black; True, saitli 
Alexander, bhit Antipater is all purple within. Or^ that other, 
when Parmenio came to him in the plain of Arbek, and 
showed him the innumerable multitude of his enemies, 
Specially as they appeared by the infinite nuipber bf lights, 
as it had been a new firmament of stars, and thereupon 
advised him topsail them by night: whereupon he answered, 
TIwA he would Hot steal the victQvy, 

For matter of policy, weigh that significant distinction, 
30 so much in all ages embraced, that he made between his two 
friends, Hephsestioo and Craterus, when he said, Thai the one 


loved Alexamder, and the other loved the describing the 
principal difference of princes’ best servants, that some 


in affection love their person, ancP others in duty love their 
crown. 


Weigh also thfit excellent taxation of an error, ordinary 
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with counsellors of princes, that thej counsel their masters 
according to the model of their own mind and* fortune, and 
not of their masters’; when, upon Darius’s *great offers, 
Parmenio had said, Surely I would acc&pt these offerst were I as 
Alexander; saith Alexander, So would /, were ICts Parmemo. 

Laitl/, weigh that quick and acute reply, which he made 
when he gave so large* gifts to his friends and servants, 
and was asked what he did* reserve for himself, and he 
.answered, Hope: vieigh, I say, whether^ he had not cast 
up his account aright, because hope must be the portion of all 10 
that, resok^e upon great enterprises. For ^is was Ctesar’s 
portion when he went first into jOaul, his estate being then 
utterly overthrown with largesses. *Aii4 this was likewise 
the portion of that noble prindfe, howsoever transported with 
ambition, Henry Duk^ of Guise, of whom it was usually said, 
that he was the greatest usurer in France, because he had 
turned all his estate into obligations. • 

•To conclude, therefore ^ as certain critics are used to, 
say hyperbolically, Thai if ait scienees were lost they might be 
found in Virgil / so certainly this may be said %ruly, theve 20 
are the prints and footsteps of learning in those few speeches 
which are reported of this prince: the admiration -of whom, 
when «[ consider him not as Alexander ^he Great, but as 
Aristotle’s scholar, hath carried me too far. 

As foi* Julius Caesar, the excellency of his Jearnin^ 
needeth not to be argued from his education, or his company, 
or his speeches ; but in a further degree doth d^lare itself in 
his writings emd works; whereof some are extant and per¬ 
manent, and some unfortunately, perished. For, first, we 
see, there is left unto us that excellent history of his own 30 
wars, which he intitled only a Commentary, wherein all 
succeeding tim^ have admired the solid weight of matter, 
and the real passages and lively images of. actions ^d 
persons, expressed in th# greatest propriety of words and 
perspi^ity of narration that ever was; which that it was 
not the effect of a natural gift, but of leaitiing and precept^ 
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is well witnessed hy that work of his, intitled, De Analogia, 
[On Analogy^'] being a grammatical philosophy, wh^in he 
did labour t6 make this same vox ad plaxsUwm. [comentimal 
8peecfi\ to become vox ad [correct speech,] and to 

reduce custom of speech to congruity of speech; and took, as 
it were, the pictures of words from the life of reason. ^ 

So we receive from him, as at monument bothc of his' 
power and learning, the theQ r^forpaed computation of the 
year; well expressing that he took it tc^be as great a glory 
10 to hims^f to observe and know the law of the lieavens, as 
to give law to Aen upon the earth. •*, 

So'likewise in that b(X)k of his, Anti-CatOy it may easily 
appear that*he did atfpii^ as well to Victory of wft as 
victory of war: undAtaking*therein a conflict against the 
greatest champion with the pen that^then lived, Cicero the 
orator. , 

£o again in this book of Apophthegms, which he collected, 
^ we see that he esteemed it more honour to maj.^e 
himseK but a pair of jtablei^ to teke the wise and pithy 
20 words of others, tlian to have every word of his own to be 
made ad apophthegm or an oracle: as vain princes, by 
custom of flatter^, pretend to do. And yet if I shoulh 
enumerate divers^ of his speeches, as I did th6se o( Alex¬ 
ander, they are truly such as Solomon noteth, when he 
dSiaith, Verba sapientum tanqnam aculei^ et tanquar^- clavi in, 
altum flefixi: [The worde of the wise are cut^goads and ax 
naUs driven dAep in ;] whereof I will only recite three, not 
so delectable |or elegancy, but admirable for vigour and 
efficacy. 

90 As, first, it is reason he be thought a master of words, 
that could with one word appease a mutiny in his 
s^my, which was ‘thus: ^le Romans, whe^ their generals 
di^ speak to^their army, did \^e the word Mditei, [Soldiers^ 
but when the magistrates spake 4o the people, they did use 
the word, Qniritesy [Citizen»!\ The soldiers were ill l^mult, 
and seditiously grayed to be cashiered; not that tliey so 
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meant, but by expostulation thereof to draw Ccesar*to other 
conditions; wherein he being resolute not to gif e way, after 
Bomajsilence, he began his speech, Ego^ Qidnte8*\I, citizem^ 
which did admit them already cashiered; wherewith they 
were so surprised, crossed, and confused, as they* would not 
suffer^him t<9 go en in his speech, but relinquished their 
Memaiidi, and made it their suit to be again called by the 
YifLTCLQ ot Militea : [Soldier^ , , 

The second speech was thus: Caesar did extremely 
aifect the hame of king; and some aw^re set on, as he 10 
passe^ popularacclamation to salifte him king: 

whereupon, finding the cry wea}c*and poor, he put it-oflf 
thus,*in a kind of *jest, as if they b^*mistakeu his sumame; 
N%n Rex dum^ ied* Cmar; [/ wnx 'not ^vng, but Ccssar ;] a 
speech, that if it be searched, the life and fulness of it can 
scarce be expressed: for, firsi; it was a refusal of the name, 
but yet not serious: again, it did signify an infinite con¬ 
fidence and magnanimity, aa if he presumed Caesar was the , 
greater title ; as by liia worthiness, it is come to pass till 
this day: but chiefly it was a speech of great %illuremenl» 20 
toward his own purpose ; as if the state did strive with him 
Ifbt fop a name, whereof mean families Vere vested; for 
Rex ^as a surname with the Bomanf, as well as King 
is with us. 

The la^t speech which I will mention, was used to« 
Metellus; when Caesar, after war declaj^ed, did possess 
himself of the city of Borne; at which time Entering into 
the inner treaauiy to take the money thecae accumulate, 
Metellus, being tribune, forbade hjim: whereto Caesar said, 
That if he did not desistf he would lay him dead in the plaoe, 30 
And presently taking himself up, he added, Adoleteens^ 
duriue est mihi /too dicere qucm fctc&re: {T(mng man^ it ^ 
harder far me to epeah it than to^do i^.] A speech ^mpound|d 
of the greatest terror and f^eatest clemency that could pro¬ 
ceed out of the mouth of man, 

But to return and conclude with himr it is evident) 
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himself knew well his own perfection in learning, and took 

it upon him*; as appeared when, uix>n occasion that some 
spake what a strange resolution it was in Lucius Sylla to 
resign his dictature; he scoifing at him, to his own advan¬ 
tage, answered, That Sylla could not skill of letters^ and tlwre- 
fore knew TWt how to dictate. * 

And here it were fit to leave *this point, touching the 
concurrence of military virtue and learning, for what 
example would (^ome with any grace* after those two of 
10 Alexander and Oisesar ? were it not in regard of the rare¬ 
ness of circumstance, that 1 find *tn one otheri particular, 
as "that whi^h did so suddenly pass from extreme scorn to 
extreme wonder ;• andT it* is of Xenophon the philoso])her, 
who went from Socrates’ school into Asia, in the ^expedition 
of Cyrus the younger, against kjng Artaxerxes. This 
Xenophon at that time was>very young, and never had 
sften the wars before; neither had any command in the 
• army, but only followed the "War as a voluntary, for ithe 
love and conversation* of Aoxentis his friend. He was 
SO^resent^wfien Falinus came in message from the great king 
to the Grecians, after that Cyrus was slain in .the field, 
and they a*handful of men left to themselves in the midst 
of the king’s territories, cut oiF from their country by 
many navigable rivers, and many hundred miles. The 
•message imported, that they should deliver^up their arms, 
and submit themselves to the king’s mercy. To which 
message be^re answer was made, divers of the army 
conferred familiarly with Falinus: and alnongst the rest 
Xenophon happened to say, Why^ Fodinue^ we have now but 
30 these two things left, owr arms and ow virtue; and if we yield 
up our arms, how^hall we make use of our virtue? Whereto 
Falinus, smiling on him, said, If I he deceived, young 
gentleman, you are an Athenianj and I believe you study 
philosophy, and it is pretty thai^(m say: but you are much 
diyused, if you think your virtue can withstand ike kmfs 
poioer. Here if as the sconi; the wonder followed : which 
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was, that this young scholar, or philosopher, after all the 
captains were murdered in parley by treasoi), conducted 
those ten thousand foot, through the heart of all the king’s 
high countries, from Babylon to Graecia in ^ safety, in 
despite of all, the king’s forces, to the astonishment of the 
Avurld,* and the encouragement of the Grecians in times 
succeeding to make invasion upon the kings of Persia: as 
was after purposed by Jasofi flie Thessalian, attempted by 
Agesilaus the Spaitan, and achieved by Alcxan^lcr the 
Macedonian, all upon the ground of th*e act»of that young 10 
scholar. *■ * 

9 

To proceed now from imperial ahd military virtue to moral 
aiui private virtue: first, it is an assured truth, which is 
contained in the verses* 

Scilicet ingmuae dididise fideliter artes, 

EmolUt moresy sinit esse feros: 

* [ Without doubt a faiil^u\study of the liberal arts 

Softens and humanises the charhcter^ ^ 

It taketh away the wildness and barbarism and fierceness 
of men’s'minds; but indeed the accent ba>d need be upon 20 
fideliter: [faithful:'] for a little superficial learning doth 
lather Vork a contrary effect. It taketh* away all levity, 
temerity, and insolency, by copious suggestion of all doubts 
and difiicultie% and acquainting the mind to balance reasons* 
on both sides, and to turn back the first offer^aiid conceits 
of the mind, and to accept of nothing but saamined and 
tried. It taketh away vain admiration of anything, which 
is the root of all weakness: for all things are admired either 
because they are new, or because they are great. For novelty, 

110 man tliat wadeth in learning or contemplation thoroughly, 30 
but will find tha^ printed in his heart, Nil n<m super terram : 
[There is njothing new on t^e diurth] Neither c&n any mlin 
marvel ^t the play of puppets, that goeth behind the curtain, 
and adviseth well of the motion. And for magnitude, as 
Alexander the Great, after that he was use^to great arpiies, 
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and the grqgit conquests of the spacious provinces in Asia, 
when he reeeived letters out of Greece, of some fights and 
services there, which were commonly for a passage, or a 
fort, or some walled town at the most, he said, Tt seemed to 
him^ that he wcus advertised of the battles oftbefro^ and the mice, 
that the old tales went of. So cer^inly, if a man ^leditate 
much upon the universal fmmc of natiire, the earth with 
men upon it, (the diviuencss of souls except,) will not seem 
much other than %n ^ant-hill, whereas some antsf cany corn, 
10 and some carr}» their young, and so]^e go empty, ^nd all to- 
and-Sro a little heap of dust. It taketh away or mitigateth 
fear of deatlr, or adverse fortune ; which is ene of the greatest 
impediments of vii^tue, anrf imi^rfectioiis df manners. Foi^^if 
a man’s mind be deeply seasoned with the coi)sid!eration of 
the mortality and corruptible nature 5f things, he will esisily 
concur with Epictetus, who went forth one day and saw a 
woman weeping for her pitchejj of earth that was brokep ; 
* and v’jent forth the next day^and s^w a woman weeping for 
jjer son that was dead : and thereupon said, Ileri vidifraifilem 
20fran^i, hodie vidi mortalem mori: [Yesterday 1 saw a brittle 
thivg broken^ to-dmy a mortal dead.'] And therefore Virgil 
did excellently and profoundly couple the knowledge of 
causes and the conI][uest of all fears together, as Concomitantia: 

r 

qui potuit rerum, cognoscere eauSiis, 

QwiqMe metus omnes, et inexorahile fatitm 
Snbji^t pedibus, atrepitumque Acheroi^fis avari : 
[Happy the man who doth the causes know 
Of all that is : serene he stands^ ahove 
30 AU fears ; ahove the imosordhle fate. 


^concomitants.] 
• Feliv, 


And that insatiate gulf that roars below.] 

It were too long to go over the particular remedies 
which leamifig doth minister to aj) the,diseases of the mind; 


sonietimes purging the ill humours, sometimes openfjig the 
obstructaons, son^times helping digestion, sometim^" increas¬ 
ing appetite, sometimes healing the wounds and exulceratiohs 
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thereof, and the like; and, therefore, I will conclude with 
that which hath raUtmem totiua; \the emTice ^ the whole 
which is, that it disposeth the constitution of the mind not 
to he fixed or settled in the defects thereof, hut still to he 
capable and susceptible of growth and reformation. For the 
« unlearned man knows not wliat it is to descend into himself, 
or to call himsMf to account; nor the pleasure of auavissima 
vita^ indies sentire ae fiei^ mUi^em: {that moat pleasant Ufe^ 
feeling ondff self gr&lo better every day."I The good .parts he 
hath he will learn to show to the * full, ^nd use them 10 
dexterously, hut not much to incr^e them : the fauUs he 
hatle he will lea^ how to hide* and colour them, hut not 
much to amend them : like an U1 tnow«r, <ihat mows on still, 
afld nevcibwhets his-scythe. Whereas with the learned man 
it fares otherwise, thah he doth ever intermix the correction 
and amendment of his mind*with the use and employment 
thereof. Nay further, in general and in sum, certain it^s 
tllht Veritas [Truth] and Bomtiis [Goodness] differ hut as the • 
seal and the print: for Truth prints tjioodness ; ^d they he 
the clouds of error which descend in the storms of ^Missions 20 
%iid perturbations. ,, 

From mo^l virtue let us pass on to matter ^ power and 
commaftidment, and consider whether in rigiit reason there he 
any comparable with that wherewith knowledge investeth 
and crowfieth ^an’s natime. We see the dignity of the com-* 
mandment is according to the dignity of the cojjLimanded : to 
have commandment over beasts, as herdmen have, is a thing 
contemptible; to have commandment over chilSren, as school¬ 
masters liave, is a matter of small honour; to have command-- 
ment over galley-slaves is a disparagement rather than an 30 
honour. Neither is the commandment**of grants much 
better, over pepjSle which have put off the generosity of their 
minds : and therefore it was ev%r Holden that honours in ffhe 
monarchies and commonwealths had a sweetness more than 
in tyrannies; because the commandment extendeth more 
over the wiljte of men, and not only over their deeds^snd 
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services. And therefore, when Virgil putteth himself forth 
to attribute £o Augustus Cseaar the best of human honours, 
he doth it in these words : 

I 

Victorque volentes 

P&r popvloa datjv/raf viamque affectat Olympo. 

[Movhig in conquest onwardy at his Ubill * , 

To willing peoples he gives lafiSy and shapes '• 
Through worthiest deed^ow earth his course to Heaven,']^ 
But yet tile comn^ndment of knowledge is yet higher than 
10 the commandment *ofer the will; for it is a commandment 
over the reason, belief, and understanding of ma<))i, whirdi is 
th^ highest j)art of the *mind, and giveth law to the will 
itself: for there ia nj>*power on earth wliich setteth up a 
throne or chair of state in the spirits and souls of men, and 
in their cogitations, imaginations, opinions, and beliefs, but 
knowledge and learning. And therefore we see the detestable 
aifd extreme pleasure that arch-heretics, and false prophets, 
and im|K)stors are transported ^ith, when they once find In 
themselves that they have a superiority in the faith and 
20 ^onscien^e of men ; so great, that, if they have once tasted of 
it, it is seldom seeri that any torture or persecution can make 
them reliiiqhish or abandon it. But as this is that which the 
author of the Rev^elatiou calleth the depth or profoundness of 
Satan : so by argument of contraries, the just and lawful 
Sovereignty over men’s understanding, by fores'^ of tnith 
rightly interj^eted, is that which approacheth nearest to the 
similitude of*tiie divine rule. 

As for fortune and advancement, the ^beneficence of 
learning is not so confined to give fortune only to states 
30 and commonwealths, as it doth not likewise give fortune to 
particular person^ For it was well noted long ago, that 
Homer hath given more men their livings, than either Sylla, 
orCffisar, or^Augustus ever did, notwithstandfng their great 
largesses and donatives, and distributions of lands to so many 
legions: and no doubt it is hard to say, whether Urms or 
leari^g liave s^vanced greater numbers. And in case of 
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sovereigntj^ we see, arms or descent have carried away 
the kingdom, yet learning hath carried the prie^hood, which 
ev^ hath been in some competition with empire. 

Again, for the pleasure and delight of knowledge and 
learning, it far surpasseth all other in nature : for, shall the 
.pleasures of the affections so exceed the pleasure of the 
senses, tis much as the Obtaining of desire or victory ex- 
c^edeth a song or a dinffer f ahd must not, of consequence, 
the pleasui;^ of thd intellect or understanding exceed the 
pleasures of the affections ? We see ih hll pther pleasures 10 
thera is Atiety, and iSEfter they ^ be used, their verdure 
depsfteth; which, showeth well they be but deceits * of 
pleasure, and not.pleasures; and thi^ k was the novelty 
which pl^pised, and not the quality ; and therefore we see 
that voluptuous men turn friars, and ambitious princes turn 
melancholy. But of knowledge there is no satiety, but satis¬ 
faction and appetite are perpetually interchangeable; aiid 
tl^refore appeareth to be*gqod in itself simply, Without * 
fallacy or accident Neither is that pleasure of small efficacy 
and contentment to the mind of man, which t}ie po^ 20 
Lucretius describeth elegantly, ^ 

SUAVB MARI MAONO, TURBARTIBVS JEQT70RA VBNTIS, etC. 

• » 

It 18 a view of delight, ecdlh he, to stand or wcdk npon the 

ehore ade,^and to see a sh^ tossed vM tempest ttpon the sea ; or^ 
to he in a fot^fied tower, and, to see tm hatiUsjmn vpon a 
plain; bat it is a pleasure incomparable, for thijmind of man 
to he settled, UmSledi a/nd fortified in the certain^ of truth ; cmd 
from ihon/oe to descrg and hehbld^the errors, perturbations, 
labours, and teanderings and down of other meh> 

Lastly, leaving the Vulgar Brgum6ntB,»thBt by letuning 30 
mail eacoddeth man in that wherein man ezcelleth beasts; 
that by Isarhfng irtan a^ndeth to'the heavens and th%ir 
motions, when^ in body he Sannot come, and the like; let us 
conclude with, the digni^ and excellency of knciwle^ and 
learning in that 'vriiereuhto man’s nature cfoth boost aspire,. 
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which ia immortality or continuance: for to this tendeth 
generation, f^d raising of houses and families; to this tend 
buildings, foundations, and monuments; to this tendeth .the 
desire of memory, fame, and celebration, and in effect the 
strength of all other human desires. We see then how far 
the monuments of wit and learning are "more durable than 
the monuments of power or of the ffands. For have-not the 
verses of Homer continued ‘twfenty-five hundred years, or 
more, without ther loss of a syllable or letter ; during which 
10 time infinite .paldcds, temples, castles, cities, have been 
decayed and demolished? It is possible to have the 
true pictures or statues of C^rus, Aloxginder, Csesar,* no, 
nor of the kings op g^eat pbrsonages of moch later years; for 
the originals cannot last, and the copies cannot l^tit lose bi 
the life and truth. But the images of men’s wits and know¬ 
ledges remain in books, exempted from the wrong of time, 
and capable of perpetual renovation. Neither are they fitly 
to be called images, because they generate still, and cUst 
their seeds in the minds of others; provoking and causing 
SOintinite ^tions and opinions in succeeding ages: so that if the 
invention of the .ship was thought so noble, which carrieth 
riches and commodities from place to place, and consociateth 
the most remote regions in participation of their fruits, how 
much more are letters to be magnified, which, as idiips, pass 
^through the vast seas of time, and make agfs so'distant to 
participate o^ the wisdom, illuminations, and inventions, the 
one of the ofher ? Nay further, we see, some of the phil¬ 
osophers which were least divine, and moat fammersed in the 
senses, and denied generally the immortality of the soul, yet 
30 came to this point, that whatsoever motions the spirit of man 
could act and perform without the organs of the body, they 
thought, might remain'alter death, which were only those of 
the understanding, and not of'the affections; so immortal and 
incorruptible a thing did knowledge seem Unto them to be. 
Bat we, that know by divine revelation, that imt bnly the 
understanding But the affections pgrified, not only the spirit 
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but the body changed, shall be advanced to,immortality, 
do disclaim in these rudiments of the senses. • But it must 
besreinembered both in this last point, and so it may likewise 
be needful in other places, that in probation of the dignity of 
knowledge oi; learning, I did in the beginning separate divine 
•testimony from human, which method I have pursued, and so 
handlecf them both apart. 

.Nevertheless I do ndl; pretend, and I know it will be 
impossible ^or me, by any pleading of mhie, to reverse the 
judgment, either of iEsop’s cock, that preferred the barley-10 
com*befoft the gem ; or of Mida^ that being chosen judge 
bet\ieen Apollo president of the Muijes, and Pan god of the 
flocks, judged for plenty ; or of^ Paris, thaf judged for beauty 
Ttlld love •against wisdom and power; or of Agrippina, 
Ocddatmatreniy mode iltiperety [Let him HU his mother, provided 
that he become Emperor, that \)referred empire with any con¬ 
dition never so detestable; or of Ulysses, Qai vetulam 
pfhtvdit immorteditati, [who preferred an old woman to im~ * 
mortality^ being a figure of those which prefer qpstom an(^ 
habit before all excellency; or of a number of the like 20 
pppular judgments. For these things continue as they liave 
been : but sc^ will that also continue whereupon learning hath 
ever rsiied, and which faileth not: Justifiedta est iapievUia a 
filiis mis [ Wisdom is justified by her children.\ 



NOTES'. 


[N.B.—The letters E., J. S., and show that the notes to 
wbjch they are appended ^are borrowed from Mr.^'Ellis/ Mr. 
Spedding, and Mr. Wright, to all of whom ]^am much indebted. 
The references to Bk. 2 a*i:e to my own editionij 

^ r ^ 

Pages 1-4. Dedication to the king. By the latq, of Moit*, 
there were certain ckiily sacrifices which every Jew was ohUged 
to offer to God : butt besides thes$t,piou8 indivmwds might make 
voluntary offerings according to their ability. In like manner 
subjects may make voluntary offerings to their sovereignt over 
and pibove the services whiclLthey owe to him as subjedis. 
Considering the largeness of the leinfs intellectt his eloquencet 
Und above all, his great leamingt Bacon thinks that he cannot 
ofer hvJh a more ^prapria^ present than a book which shall 
set forth the dignvCy ojlearningt and shall contain an account 
of what has been already done^. and what still remains to &e 
o^e, for the adkancemeni of teaming. Such a book wll serve 
as a perpetual testimony to the merits of the king^ and the 
eperusnl of it will^ Bacan hopes, indie the king to take such 
Pleasures as, in his wisdom, he shall think most fit to promote 


James's flalfterers used to call him the British l^lonxm. He was 
a bad king and«wanted the qualities which mak^ man successful 
in aotioo ; but he was a man of great natnral sagaci^, and was 
eminent for his learning even amongst the learned men of his 
time. Msoaulay talks ofhim as **a witty and well-read scholar/' 
and Lingardpraisei^his V quickness of apm^em^on and SQimdness 
of judgmenv' j&ough he pensnres him lor his c^HSufficiency and 
affeotatiom Besides the BasUicon, Doron James wrote a book oh 
thi TruS Latb gf Free Moswrcl^, and also a.tr^iise cm Udmxm- 
ckogy, in which he claimed to have fienumstrateMl the toistohce of 
withes. Bacon refers to tneto three Works ih the • 

To the end of hisiife James tooklgraat interest in thebtogy, which 
he qpnsfdered the first of sciences; 11^ diftonlt to read Bacon’s 
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exaggerated panegyric without a amile. Bacon, however, cer* 
taimy understood what would please the king betjjer than we can 
do, and we must attribute bis compliments to hi| earnest desire 
to attract the attention and obtain the patronage of James. 

great ob ject was to abolish the old learning altogethe r. 
and to institute toe study ftyparitnaTii^T^ilompIK y m its pla ce. 
This ways ieTi^roject which the king, trains os he was in We old 
learning, could ha'Mly be expected to favour. But a survey of 
the existing stock of knogrledge, which is given in the Advance^ 
ment, was a necessary preliminary to reform, and might be 
•expected to interest the king vdry much. Ultimately, no doubt. 
Bacon homd to enlist James’s sympathy in favour of the larger 
.schemes which he was meditating. Spedding’s Francin 

Bacon and hia Timest 1—426. Bacon nad alio another motive 
foi*flattdting and conciliating the king. He hoped to obtain 
{Tom him the promotion for which he had striven with •such 
small success unddb Elizabeth. Perhaps the best known picture 
of King James is that drawn by Sir Wfjter Scott in his Fortunes 
'^o/Nigel^ 

^Fage 1,1. 2. proceeding upon ordinary ohservanoe, " These 
things ye shall do unto the V^d in your set /easiSt beside ^ur 
vows and your freewill'offerings.”— IiTumbers xxix. 30. Fro- 
ceedinff upon meuna resulting/rom, * 

^ 1. 5. In the former, etc., 1 li^pe that, as long as I live, I shal> 
never fail to do my duty in any position in wmch it may please 
you to place me. • • 


9. respeotive, appropriate. oMatlon, offering. * 

*./ L 10. propriety, peculiarity. It is thd*^ same woa the logical 
term propc^y, and is derived from the Latin adjective promust 
whidn signifies what belongs to a thing in its own right. Bacon 
wishes to adapt his gift to the personal tastes of King James, not 
to his officiid position. « 

L 12. repTMontlng, lit bringing h^ere the mind. Cf. ‘*callf!bg 
to view,” Bk. 2, p.'73. • 

1. 15. Is Insemtahle, Prov, xxv. 3. Cf. Baodn’s 19th Essay. 
** It is a miserable state of mind to have few things to desire and 
many things to fear. And yet that commonly is the case of 
kings: whp^ being at the. hignest,. waht matter of desire, which 
makes their minds mdre ungnishing: and have man^ repre¬ 
sentations of perils and shadows, which i^akes their mmds the 
less clear. Am this is'one reason also of that efiect, which the 
Scripture speaketh of: ^hai the Jdn^s heart ts fnscngdh/e. For 
mumtilde oi jealousies and lack of some predmuffUmt deidrc^ that 
should manhal and put in order fldl the rest, maketh any man’s 
heart*ham to find QP toimd,” eta 
1. 16. your virtue aAf|fbrtiiiie, see note om;p. 2, X 36. Notice 
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that Bocoil uses the word virtne in the general sense of excellence, 
and is, therefoyre, obliged to qualify it by an adjective showing 
what kind of excellence he means. Virtue with us means mond 
excellence. It is therefore unnecessary for us to talk of * moral 
virtue’ as Bacon does. See, e.y., p. 61, 1. 12. 

Page 2, 1. 5. I have often thought, The king learns so readily 
that, instead of learning something new, he |eems .to bo merely 
recalling something which he had forgotten. The Platonic'doc¬ 
trine referred to is that our souls have<posses8ed knowledge in a 
previous state of existence : an<j[ that therefore the knowledge 
which we acquire in this life is not ;f>ut Into us from without. It^ 
is latent in the soul,, and is recovered by aK act of recollection. 
In the diftlogue called ethe THeTW Socrates says **that he had 
heard from priests and priestesses and« inspired men that the 
soul of man is immortal, and at one time has an end)'which is 
termed dying, and at anoihen time is born again, but is nqver 
destroyed. . . The« soijl, then, as being immortal, and 

having been born agaba many tiiues, and havitag seen all thingtj 
that there are, whether in this world or the world brlow, has" 
knowledge of them all; and it is no wonder that she should be 
able to call to remembrance all tha| she ever knew about virtue, 
and about everything ; for as all nature is akin, and the soul has 
leaAied all things, there is no difficulty in her eliciting, or as men 
^say learning, all out of a single recollection, if a man is strennout^ 
and dees not faint; for all enquiry and all learning is but recollec¬ 
tion.” Havii^^ thus stated the doctrine, he further proves the 
enAstence qf tms latent knowledge by the interrogation of one of 
Meno’s slaves, who, in the skilful hands of Socrates, is made to 
acknowledge i^ome elementary relations of ^ometrical figures. 
But whence had the uneducated man this knowledge?^ He had 
never learnt geometsy in this world; nor was it bom With^m; 
he must therefore have had it when he was not a man. And as 
^ always was or was not a man, he must have always had it. 
jWett’s Plato^ vol. 1, p. 261 and p. 281. The sauce doctrine is 
reputed and illustrated 1^ Plato m the Phoedo. Cf. the parage 
in Wordsworth’/ Odt <m jtntinuUiona qf ImmortalUyt beginning— 

« Our l>vth is but a sleep and a forgettit^f; 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star. 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And cometh from afar.” 

The form in which the doctrine is expressed is fanciful, but it 
contains an important psychological truth. The piind of each in¬ 
dividual is not a mere passive receptivity, but a complex of 
tendencies andSkptitudes. The mind takes an active part in the 
pipocess by which knowledge is aoquiM. 

Syh 11. tabemaeie, a diminutive of the Latin tohems^(Eng. 
tavern), lit. *a shed mode of planks.’ It signifies a temporary 
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2-3{l 

I 

dwellinfc. geflnestere d . obscured.. Bacon also uses * t<f sequester * 
in the sense ox w pui on one side. It was properly a law. term 
signifying to withdraw or remove from a p^on and put 
temporarily in the hands of a trustee something of which the 
odmership was disputed. 

1. 12. such a light, etc. The most trifling observation or the 
slightest hin^ is sufficient to make a truth flash upon yeur mind. 

1. fl5. the Scripture saith, etc. ** And God gave Solomon wis* 
doin aXtd understanding ^ceeding much, and largeness of hear(, 
even as the sand that is gn tjj^e seashore.”—1 Kings iv. 29. 

1. 17. which ... It,, This irreralar construction, where U is un* 
necessarily inserted after the r^ative, occurf very frequently. 

1. 20. ^ compass and comprehend, to embrace and take in. To 
coiflpasB means literally to complete the circuit of a. thii^. To 
coigprehend means, to grasp. • , * 

1. 23. for, as regards. • * ^ 

mr 1. 24.. Tadtus, The reference is to tfie Annals, bk. 13, ch. 3. 
The Roiifan historian Tacitus lived from about 60—120 a.d. 

1. 31. though never so excellent, ».e., no matter how excellent 
it may be. The use of never *so is to be explained by an ellipsis. 
Thus—** Though the speech* were excellent—though nevef’ a 
speech were so excellent.” Abbott, Sh. Gr. § 406. ^ 

>/ 1. 32. holding of the subject, V.e., wanting in originality. It is 
opposed to prince-like in the following sentence and means 
literally 'partaking of the nature of a subject,’ i.e., nqjb indepSi* 
dent. 

1. 33. flowing, etc., though copious, yet ilell arranged. 

1. felicity, we still use the phrase "a l^ppy expression,” to 
denote one which is peculiarly appropriate Jbo express the thing 
intended. C^. ‘ ^ 

T. 36. tlnd as In, etc. Just as in your political and domesllc 
life your virtues have been as eminent as your good fortune has 
been conspicuous, so, in intellectual matters, the il^owledge which 
you have acqq^d is not lass remarkable than the faculties with 
which you were by nature endowed, estate, position. 

Page 8, L 2. a virtuous dlsposftlon, etc. These sentences 
expl^n the 'emulation and contention.’ In each sentence an 
instance of virtue is set over against an instance of good luck. 

1. 3^ reglmend, education. The word literally means control, 
from Lat. fOTUlif. On p. 63,1.19, it is used as equivalent 
to gotoemmenU when time wds, once upon a tflne, t.e., id the 
days, when, as yet, you were only heir to the throne. Notice 
that mas is used absolutely, your greater fortune, t.e., the 
possession of the English crown. « 
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1. 8. uaed as an adjective for nei^bouring.. 

L 13. ampllfoatlon. eBaggmtion. 

1. 15. tempcMil, opposed to eoclesiastioal. 

1. 17. revolve, reflect upon. By Rome Bacon means the Roman 
Empire before it was divided. By Oroedia he means' the Eastern 
half of the original empire, of which ^ Constantinople was the 
capital. The capital of the West was Rome^ Femse means to 
survey. It means properly *to use and so to go ^ough 
thoroughly. ^ 

1. 18. Oasar the Btotator, ** Julius Ce^r was invested with the 
Dictatorship at first temporarily after the fetmhi froni Spain in 

_ _ - - av _ e, _ A.au - _ _T_ _ _ a _ _ ^J±. _ so ^ 




an indefinite timS, lastly after the battle of Thapeua from^ the 
Ist Jaenary, 45, as an annual office, to which he was aesignated 
at fl^t for ten years, ultima^y in 44 for life,”— Mommsen, rot 
iv., p. 493. Por th^ me&ning of Dictator see on p. 29, 1. 9. 
Bacon gives examples bf*the learning of Casaf below, pp. 57-60!^.; 
and on p. 52 he says that Marcus Antoninus was named The 
PhUosopner. • 

1. 24. wits, the word wit is generally used simply as the 
equivalent of mind. We must net expect original research or 
profound knowledge from a king. ^ he can appropriate and r^ 
*peat what others have discovered, so as to create the impression 
of being well informed, he*has done all that is to be expected. 

^ 26. oquntenanoe and prefnr, favour and promote. 

L 29. In a king 1X)|n,.The leqpiing of a sovere^ who has been^^ 
raised to the throne irom a private station exmtes no astonish¬ 
ment.^ Before his elevation he had the same Jeisifl^e, ax^ the 
same incmitives to ifork, that ordinary men have. 

1. 30. omUnnotion, a term borrowed from astrology* 

•L 31. profane, secular. We now uae the word 4x1 signify im¬ 
pious. The word literally expresses what is In frontol or outside 
of the temple. Jut. ,/hntim. ' , 

1. 32. ao as, soj/hat.' The phrase occurs repeatddly intiie textr 
and.always in this sense. 


1. 34. Bermas, said to have been a gre^ phi losotd^ 
ciMtr^^'Bgypt. But the real Herm^, op ww "Wtdr of the 
wfcs ascribed to Jiin^was a neophyte Platonlst of the seconder 


e name, according to'DeaOt C^SWf'unas 
d writings on thodiogy, phUoamc^, and- 


century, 


given to a vast series of writings on theology^ 
natufe, which d)[»pear to have groUm win 
century onwards, and whi^, embodyfl^ Jew^ t 
’well ae Eastem, Greek, and 


tended as a 
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3-4.1 

# 

to philoBOphv the attractions of a religious and inspired cVaracter. 
For invested q/*, we should now say mvested mth. • 

L .36. propriety, see on p. 1,1. 10. Bacon means that it must 
not4>e left unrecorded that James occupied an exceptional posi* 
tion among kings as an original thinker and teacher. The I^tin 
translation has—' it is right that it should be engraved on some such 
solid work as will express the power of a great king, add recall 
•the inlage of a king so eminently learned.’ 

Pago 4, 1. 5. (Aaraoter or signature, i.e., a stamp or impression, 
l^e word * character ’ is here nisdd in its Uteral sense to denote 
*an impression.’ Tl^ Queen’s head on a coin is properly called 
* acharaotert* Shakespeare uses * to eharact^i^’ for *toimpress*— 

'And these fe^ precepts in thy memory 
* ** See thou ckamefer.’— Hamlet, i. 3, 57. , , 

1. dUBsrenoe m^ns a distinguishing mark. It,is a term uled 
in heraldiy to signify '*a figure addec^to a coat of arms to dis- 
^iipguish the person& or families who bear ti^e same arms, and to 
mdicate their nearness to the original bearer.”— Wehater, The 
words used by Bacon show that he has in his mind the habit of 
blazoning arms upon monuments. 

I. 16. undervalueB, i.e., shortcomings. • 

J. 19, fintmed partloulars, aascheme complete in all detaiTs. 

I. 21. fdr this purpose, the Lattn trauiplation has ’ to extend the 

bounds of arts and sciences.* . 

^ % 

Pages 4-9. Before proceeding to set forth the dignity of 
l^aming^ Bcusort' touhes to clear the way by shovomg that the 
ohjeetwns w^h ham been raised against asandilg are based 
upon ignorance. He deads first with the o^ctums raised by 
tneoiogiane. 

Theol(^ians quote Scripture to prove that the desire of know-^ 
ledge wasHhs osme of ongmad sin that it puffs up the mindL, oa 
the serpents poison camses the body to swell, andBiat it ispro- 
duetive only of anxiety. They assert, moreover^ ^at hmsfidge 
draws, men awd^fiom Qod. In reply Bacon sBys that it was 
not fAe tmowledge of the properti^ of natural oogects which 
the cause ef the fadi but the desvfe iff mem to leomn the disHno 
tion baneeen goal and evil with a view to emane^p^ng himM 
from the div^ authorityf, and becoming a ^w to himsdf. As 
fbr knouilsAgy.ps^hhg up Ms mind^ thm u, in realUyf no stM- 
yesf which is boo great for thomind, except Ood himself. Bacon 
quotes Ser^gnm ito pfove thqf tBemman mind ie%o constituted 
ae totw capable of attaini^ to the knowledge ^ aU phenomei^ 
and of‘me Ittwe of their ojperdHon, If cerUnn oeddentaL hin- 

the mind'm^ht even attain to the know- 
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ledge of the * summary law of nature^ It is never, hy hiowledge 
tha t the mind is cormipted, hut hy a wrong use of knowledge. 
Kmndedge vk to he ui^ed to improw the condition of men^ Wft to 
flatter mir own vanity, nor to raise extravagant hopes and fegrs, 
nor to lead ns to attempt to understand Uod,, who u incompre- 
hensihle. If these cautions he observed, knowledge is an 
unntixed good. In reply to the assertion that knowltdge draws 
men away from God, Bacon says that the truths of scieihie are< 
indisputable, and that therefore the ctiuse of true teUgit/ib cannot 
he served by denying them: (Svill you lie for Goa to gratify 
him ?) and, as a nmtter of fact, the widei and more profound 
a man'sT knowledge, iiL ihe^de&per will he his conviction of the 
truths of religion. Of. Bk. 2, p. 44. , 

'this•passage Bacon gives his conception of tlfe scope and 
oqSect of science. The scope qf science is nature and upiver- 
saiity^: i.e., a comi^l^^ckirstanding of all naturalph^omena; 

. The oI>ject of science, fts he”says elsewhere, Is the glory of G(^, 
I and the relief of man’s estate. « 

1. 23. the former of these, i.e., the first half of the present 
' ticatise: see above, 1. 11. * 

*1. 24. to have, etc., so as to se<mre a favourable hearing for. 

* 1. rs. Ignorance severally dialled, i.e. , concealing itself under 

different forms, such for example, as zeal for religion or for the 
state. « 

1. 30. \llvlneB, theologians; for arrogancy we write arrogance. 

1. 33. the/ormei*sort, i.e., theologians. Is of, i.e., is one of. 

1.34. accepted of, the q/* is redundant, " 

Page 6,1. 2. knoVledge hath, the Latin translation addi', * even 
at the present day.’ 

• 1. 5. a censure, an opinion. EccUskuM. xiL ]2^d a 18. 

'^1. 7. contrli^tion, sadness. 

'•1. 9. a caveat, a warning. Coloss. ii. 8. 

1. 11. how leiymed times, etc. Amon^t the olluses of Atheism^ 
Bacon, in his 16th Essay, mentions “Learned times, specially 
with peace and prosperity : for troubles and adversities do more 
bow men’s minds to religion.” 

1. 12. second caus es, w^t yfjB-.caU^!Lphymcai^ 9 insfial, The 
. attraction of the eartlTtrCfie's^nd or^;^6iST'MU8e of an un- 
Bi^ported body falling to the ground. I^cond causes are Disposed 
to the first off efficient cause, viz., pod. Cf. p. 8. 

1. 15. Td discover, to show. The literal meaning of the word 
is to uncover. . 

I, 16. It may well appear, it is obvious. 
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1. 19. man did give names, cf. p. 42,1. 2. The argument is that 
Adam knew the nature and properties of all creatures, because, 
in the garden of Eden, he gave them names, and names express 
the properties of the thinjp named. Ellis quotes the same argu- 
meiit from the writings of Thomas Aquinas. 

1. 21. proprieties, properties. 

1. 22. of good and* evil. The tree of knowledge of good *and 
«vil st6od in the midst of the garden of Eden, and man was for¬ 
bidden to taste the fruit of* it on pain of death. See p. 42. It 
was the accepted doctrine .fif tiie*Uhurch that Adam’s sin arose 
from pride. See Dante’s Paradino, vii. 25. Dante probably 
took it from Thomas Aquinas. * 

1. 27. extend, distend. 

1. 29. priieipal senses of Inqulsitlom ».e., the senses prhich are 
of most use to us in acquiring knowleilgo. Bacon means that the 
sense* supply the mmd with the olyecfe of tiioug'ht: they are 
* reporters to the mind.’ Cf. ” Our senses; cdhversant about par- 
^tVular sellable objects, do convey into the mind several distinct 
perceptions of thii^s, acqprding to those various ways in which 
those objects do eflrect them.”—Locke’s Esmy^ bk. 2, ch. 1. The 
objects of sight and hearing, colours and sounds, are those whic^ 
we first apprehend, and which aAre most frequently presented to 
us.« For the quotixtion, see Ekxleaiast. i; 8. Bacon frequently < 
use s the w o rd inquis ition where *wjB.J 9 hpuld.,nse inquiry, or iu- 
vestlp^n. ~ . 

1. 32. the continent, that which contains. 

35. ephemerldeB, a calendar. It is a Groek word exactly 
equivalent to our ‘ diary,’ from Latin a day. The passage 
to which BacefU alludes begins thus, To everything there is a 
season, ftnd a time to every purpose under the heaven,” Eccl. 3.1. 

Page 6, L 2. decent, becoming, suitable, in the true return of ^ 
their seasons, f.g,, each at its proper time. The work whlcdi Ood* 
worketh from the beginning to the end. Bacon often uses this 
phrase to denote the law on which the primary qualities of matter 
ultimately depeiyl. In aU our inqmries we mittt start with 
matter existing, and possessed of its primitive quiRities. But on 
what do these primarv qualities depend? What is the law of 
Hhe force implanted by God in these first particles, from the 
multiplication whereof all the variety of things proceeds and is 
made up?’ Here, as elsewhere, he leaves it*doubtful whether 
this question can aver be answered. Cf. Bk. 2, p. 44,. and see On 
Prifici^B and Origin** Ellis and Spedding’s edn., v^ol. 6, p. 4^. 
He calls this law * the work which God woi^eth/rom me beginning 
to the end,* because the whole series of natural phenomena results 
from it. 

1. 6. capable of, able to receive. 
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1. 9. vloiBaitads of timely change of seasons. 

L 10. raisM, desirous of finding. 

ordinances and decrees, c.6., the laws of nature. . A uni* 
formity in nature is called a lav because vhat happens in nature 
is remrded as happening by the command of God. Thus Words* 
worth,tin his Ode to IhUff, represents the heavens as being pre¬ 
served by the mrformance id. their duty. The tvru senses of the 
term are brou^t together in a singly sentence below, p. 5b, L lOt 

1. 17. Ul conjunction, imper|ect co-operation. ' 

1. 18. tradition, the word is used, Its Bacon generally uses it, 
in its li^ral sensecof * delivery,’ or 'communication.’ 

1. 20. notltln|[ IMfircfel of, t.e., no part of. Pared is the low 
Latin word particellat which means a^smaU part. , 

fl. 21. fie doth rule over,*l|e decides. 

L 24. receipt, capacity, <|r power of receiving. 

1. 27. ont-compan itself, exceed its proper limits. 

1. go. inaUgnity, injurious property. « 

L 31. yentoslty, windinesB. Cf. below'"knowledge 
^ 1. 32. coneotiye spice, an antfdote. 

1.^. sovereign, the word nieans properly supreme, and so 

* possessed of great power, efficacious. It is often used asf.an 
epithet of the word medicind. chaxltF, defined below as the 

•habit of referring everything to the good of men and mankind. 
1 Corinth, xiii. 1. 

Page 7,1. 4. rel^prred to, diiwcted towards, as its object. 

L 5. sounding, literally making a noise and nothing else, f.e., 
unsubstantial. , 

1. 6. mmlttng, meritorious. 

• 1. 7. oensiire, p. 6, L 5. 

1. 13. Gonflned and oireumserlb^ limited an& bonded. To 
confine meaill to keep within limits; to circumsmdbe means to 
draw a line i^fund anything. , i . 

L 14. ooi|iro|l&tlon, a Latin word for narrowing, .toutfllibl Itlfiay 
comprenend, i.e,, as would prevent it from comprehending^ t-e., 
inolnding. 

1* 17 . as, that. 

L 19. distaste, tlie exact equivalent of < 

^ 26. rdtmdeth about, wanders about iS, 14 

27. flwsemeiiiurtallty^lBvolveitataemlMita P^bn means to 
say that we must not become such staves to any pleaenre that the 
renunoiaUpn of it at Ihe time of death will m .paji|dul.,‘ Any 
poradit^ however pleasui^l^ Will beoemm u we ebu- 
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etantly distressing ourselves with the thought that, at some 
time or other, we shall have to abandon it. Th^wise man mad 
the fool must alike submit to the conditions of hugian existence. 
But the wise man will not undertake more than he can hope to 
accomplish within the limits of a life-time. Instead of rcmming 
at the shmrtness of life, he will show his wisdom in making a 
good use of it» ^ « 

• 1. 28. entirely. The Latin word merus means pure, or 

unmixeB: and in Elizabetflan Hh^^Ush mere wd merely are used 
in their literal sense. * 

* 1. 30. wonder, A^tode says that it was wonder which first led 
men to seek for knowledge: and Blato sa^, ** Wonder is the 
feeling of a philosopher, and philosophy Be^s {n wonder.” 

1. ^3. tiKsir perticular, Itheir own condition. 

L^. oarefttlnissSh anxiety. We may illustrate ‘&UM>n’8*re* 
marks by reference to the extravagent'hopes entertained by the 
alchemists. * - * 

• 1, 36. a^try light, Plutarch mentions the opinion of Heraclitus 
that 'the widest mind is a dry light *t and Bacon elsewhere says, 
"HOTaclituB the Obscure 8aid< drv light was the best aom: 
meaning, when the faculties intellectual are bi vigour, not w^, 
i^r, as it were, blooded by the affections.” In the 27th«Esny 
too Bacon says, " Heraclitus* si^th well in one of his Bniginas; -* 
Dry lig]^ is ever the hesf. And certainiit is that the light that a 
man receiveth by counsel firom another is drier and purer th%a 
that which cometh firom his own understanding and judgment, 
^hioh is ever ^used and drenched in his affections and customs.” 
The wmrd dry u used in the sense of 'cl&r* or*'pure.’ The 
meaning of the passage will be best understood by coi^mring it 
with tne 49th A]^rism of- the first book of the Novum Organum, 
in which Bacon says, " The mind of man is not like a dry light, 
but it receives from the will and affections a taint which pr» 
duces caprioiotis or arbitis.ry.Boieno4ii: for what a man wishes fb 
be tnie,.^at he is inclined to believe to be trug.” La working 
out an arithmetical problem, we are not likely Ip be swayed by 
passion^ but in the study Sf economical, or politigiui or theologicu 
doctrine, we ara yery ant to be biassed, and to start with pre* 
o<moeived opinions which make us overlook or mirinterpret 
evidence, ana so vitiate our conclusions. 

Fw 8,. 1. 6. uj^i dwelt upon. , 

L l& liaroikaii,* ^complete. Of. Bk. 2, p. 190. 

1.14. one vd flato’s sriidot. JPhilo Judttus, wl^a’wiui boigi at 
Alaximd^ about 9 * 0 . 2(k «He aimed at harmcptsing the prin* 
<d^es of the Greek^hUosophy of religion with the text oi the 
Mossie ttvlthm. The niore we study nature, the .more we see 
that^the InuoBim’hitrilOctsOannot attain to the knowHed^ of God. 
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If therefore men try to arrive at such knowledge, their conclu¬ 
sions are sure* to be heretical, «.e. at variance with the teaching 
of Revelationf which is the only source of knowledge as to the 
divine character and will. Bacon frequently insists in his writings 
on the necessity of keeping theology and science separate: see 
Bk. 2, pp. 35 ana 183. In the 65th Aphorism of the first book of the 
Novvm *Organum^ he says, ** An ill-advi8ed,,admixture of things 
human and divine produces a fantastical philosophy, and an« 
heretical religion.” In hie 17th Essny he mentions among the 
causes of superstition “the taking^an^aim at divine matters by 
human, which cannot but breed mixture of imaginations.” .Wn 
may here briefl.^co«sider.,wh.a.t.Bacon’s j^tRude tow;qrd,B Q^ioii 
wasr '~H4 says in the 4iext that the" more we" study nature, and 
seeriiow law and harmony regulate its apparent di\ersity^ the 
more ponvjnced we become pi the existence of a God,**who put in 
mefeion originally, and who still controls, tl\p vast machinery of 
the system, in his Ifitlf Essay he says, “I had rather believe 
all the fables in the *Legend, [a book containTng the lives of tl^ 
Saints] and the Talmud, and the Alcoran than that thixUnivers^ 
Frame is without a mind.... It is true that a little philosophy 
inclineth man’s mind to atheism : but depth in philosophy 
br^geth men’s minds about to ijeligion: for while the mind of 
man lAoketh upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes rest 
in them and go no further. But ‘fijhen it hehotdeth the chain \{f 
them eotjfederate and linked togeiner, it mwtt nmde fly to providence 
c^id deity.** « See below, p. 46. Bacon, then, certainly believed 
\in the existence of God, and in the government of the world by 
|divine providence. These he regarded as truths established b^^ 

,natural religion. Natural religion, then, according to Bacon, 

; falls within, and is demonstrated by philosophy; Theology, 
Bacon says, does not come within the sphere of phildt»opHy. 
It rests simply on faith: its dogmas are not to be tested or 
f riticised by reason, nor to be rejected if thjsy are repugnant to 
jreason (see Bk. 2, p. 183). If Bacon had been'osked why be 
believed in the^Ohrisrian theology, he would have replied because 
it is contained^in the Bible. He did not ask whether tiie Bible 
was worthy oi ^redit, nor did he carfa to co-ortiinate his theo¬ 
logical with his other beliefs. He was too much interested in 
sonmce to devote his time to theology. He lived in an age of 
violent theological discussion, but to(» neither part nor interest 
in it. Theological discussions are, he says, for the most i>art 
frivolous and unfruitful. Unity as to the essentials of religion 
is all that is necessary. (See Essay 3.) He woiild have allowed ^ 
perfect freedom of judgment, lini^itM only by the positive declar¬ 
ations of Scripture. He accepted the doctrines of Ghrktianitjy, 
but his was rather a belief of the lips than of the heart: and be 
wae always more interested in the moral than in the doctrinal 
side of Gnristiamtyr (See Macaulay’s Etey on Bmn.) Bacon’s 
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position was not altogether a logical one, but it is easily explained. 
Firstly, as noticed alwve, he was so interested in science that he 
was content simply to accept theology as resting om evidence of 
its own, without caring to examine the evidence. Secondly, a 
historical criticism of the sacred books of the CHiristians was not 
taken up till after his time. Lastly, in an age when scientific 
inquirers were being punished by the church, it was of the first 
importance to show tne absurdity of trying to control scientific 
inquiry. ‘«The task of rectjpciling its results to ecclesiastical 
dogmas might be left to th^plog^ar;s. 

1. 22. by the waxen Yings of the senses, referring to the legend 
of Icarus, who attempted to fly from Crete On wings of 

wax. He flew too near the sun: his wingb Inelted, and he fell 
into ijie seo^ and was drowned. The senses arc as incapable 
of penetrating the divine mysteries ae> the wings of Icarus we^e 
of carv^ing him through the air. * ^ « 

1. 23. the conceit, »the idea. The Vord is*iised in this sense 
uisoughout the book. It moans lit. anything which is conceived 
in the mind! 

1. 23. ehould incline, the conditional mood‘shows that Bacon is 
quoting an opinion of others, and not expressing his own. 

1. 27. Job, a person whose histl^ry is told in one of the books of 
thef Jewish Scripture. Ho was distinguished for his patience 
under trials and misfortune. * , 

I. 29. worketh nothing, in the Latin tr. Bacon adda^rdtnaW/y.^ 

He excepts the miracles recorded in Scripture. * 

J. 32. undean, the word is used in the English translation of 
, the Jewish law to signify what is ceremonially impure. 

Page 1. 1. In the entrance of philosophy, when a man begins 
to study science. 9 

1. 4. It, t.e., the habit of concentrating the attention on second ^ 
causes. Tfle word indwee is used in its litoral sense of bring on ,« 
This use of the word is common in Bacon. 

*9 

1. 7. the highest link, etc., an allegorical inter^tation of a 
passage in Horned, in whi8h Jupiter sa^ 'that ,jf all the gods 
and goddesses were to puU'at a golden chain hung from earth to 
heaven, they could not drag Jiim down, but that he could drag 
them together with earth and sea, and suspend all in mid 
air.' C§. Bk. 2, p. 35. Bacon means that the series of natural 
phenomena is directed by God. However far back we may go in 
the series of pl^sioal causes, we are driven ultimately to the 
conception of a mrst cause. Cf. , o o 

But who can tum^the stream of destiny, 

Or break the chain of strong necessity. 

Which fast is tied to Jove’s eternal seat ? ” 

—Spenser, Faerg Queene, 1. v. 25 ; 
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ftnd, ** There is a nearer way to Heav«i than Homer’s chain; an 
easy logio moy conjoin a heaven and earth in one argument, and, 
with less ’‘than a^sorites, resolve all things to God. For tnough 
we christen effecis bjr their most sensible and nearest caus^, yet 
is God the true and infallible cause aU,’ etc. JReligio Mtaici, 
§18. 

If 9. *let no man, etc, I^et no one, under ;^e foolish impression 
that he is restraining his inquities within proper limits; or im¬ 
pelled by a mistaken moderanon, ett!. «- 

1. 12. the hoek of Ck>d*s woM is tie Bible: the book of do4’o 
works is nature. ^ « 

1. 13.’ divinity onphiloadphy, theology or sdence.*" 

L 14. mdea^iir, attempt. We no* longer use the^word^thus. 

• L15. hUhilty, see on p. % 1. 33. 

1. 16. swelling, pride! We talk of men losing *pnffed up with 
pride.* ‘ 

1.17. learnings, studies, or branches of lemming. * 


Pages 0-16. Bcecon now proceeds* to refute the olgecHons 
which havi been raised against^l&iming by statesmen. 

Statesmen quoteauthcrifjes /b show that leamUng enervates: 
that’ it induces habits of mind and body which unfit men ^for 
ibusiness: and that thefiahit \)f discussioti is fated to the habit' 
^of obecUeme. Bacon in reply says that these three bisections 
are based on exceptioned instances wkudi can easily be ex¬ 
plained. As a matter of fact^ turning does not enervat^: 
history proves tKat the same individual may be both a good 
scholar and a brave and skilful general. Mistdy too confirms * 
the 'gatured er^pectalim that the ages, which hem bobn most 
, distinguished for learning^ would aJm be most distinguished for 
bskm in the arts of war and aovemment. A^ fop ihs second 
bbjeoiiont it ie absurd to say that Uammg unfits men for the 
work of goviming. An ignorant statesman is a mere empiric, 
no more to bi ^rusted than a qu^ debtor. The most suceeufid 
governments have been those which hone boeu direndedlm hsarmd 
men. Learned men may have ^dr weakness^ but from their 
knowledge of history th^ must ham learned the esselrUud prin- 
. a^dee of r^^ staten^Mndiip. Lecamed men sure to be the 
most indefatigabte m business, and to. be iMpidif ones Who wiU 
take it up for its own sake. The intervals bfbunness wiUahSkd 
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It 18 in hwtharm8 communities that the task of^govemment is 
most difioidt. , 

Cf. the md of Article III. in Book v. ohap, 1. of Adam Smith’s 
Wealth NcUions. W ith tiiie whole of this passage, of. pp. ^*61. 

The suhetance of the passage is that, other things being equal, 
all arts, and .therefore the arts of government and w&r tmong 
the rest, wiu be practised with greater success by those who 
have bikd a proper training, than by mere, empirics. A quack 
doctor, who by a given remedy^las curod a fever, may cure an- 
i>ther by the same remedy, if the two cases happen to be exactly 
alike; but a man trained in the principles of medicine, who 
knows hoviP and why his medicines &ct, wul be able to*adjuBt his 
remedies to different constitutions and to difiRAmit forms of the 
sanlb disdhse. Similarly a mere epipiric may hit upoPi a tax 
whigh will be productive, and which will be pa|d wiilingljf: a 
scientifio statesman will be able tp ntake a rational and truet> 
worthy forecast. Of. Essay xii. **So are there mountebanks 
Ibr the ppUtique bodv; men that undertake great cures and 
perhaps have been luc^y in two or three pxperimentsj but want 
the ^unds of science, and jtherefore cannot hold out.” By 
lean^g Bacon intends dtkiefly.a knowledge of history, or rather 
of what we tiiould call the phuosophy of nistorv. In thesintro* 
duotion to Book 2, he repeats that a libeoral education, 
an education in histories, m^ei%i languages, books of poliop and 
civil discourse, and other' the like enablements unto service of 
estate, is a necessary qualification for statesmanship. The whme 
tendency of Burke’s political teaching is in harmony with these 
remarks of Bacon. , spirit of Bacon’s te&ching reappears too 
in Carlyle’s JSero*worship, which is, in reality, a demand that 
nations should be governed by the wisest and best of their 
citizens. * 

1. 19. 4 |i for ihs dlsgraoes, etc. The meaning of the sehtenc^ 
is that politidtans try to discredit learning on the following 
grounds^ The use of 5e for are was common, spsoially in refer¬ 
ence to a number of persons or things considered as a kind or 
clSss. * • 

1.24."’ottUims; b^reful^ With this passage of. p. 13. 8 seqg., 
where the objfM^ions here aaised are answwed. If their know¬ 
ledge'of hlstprV stt^ests to them so many courses of action tiiot 
they are ppsaed ^ioh to choose, yet it Reaches them when 
farther hMtatiqp is duig^us, and at the same time enables 
them^t<| .adb<m a reasonable principle, when they act. . _ \ 

1^ peveidiMlBcj,. obstin^A * It is said that Itamed men 
adhe^ toQ;stn^y'tD tigfd^ntles luad principles, from whidi, in 
pnustioe, deviotiims are often required. For ipstenoe, it is often 
said that * ipodified free trade ’ Is esp^imt for siHne comiti^; 
*a learned statesman* might enforce pure free trade mrywhc^ 
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Bacoi\ says in reply (p. 13) that the learned man alone knows 
when a theory is proved, and when it is not: and within what 
limits, and udder what circumstances, exceptions to a rule are 
reasonable. tt 

1. 26. too Immoderate, etc. It is said that learned men will 
aim presumptuously at equalling the greatness of the most 
celebrated men of whom they have read i& history: or, that 
they will simply attempt to imitate, the past, forgettwg that 
what is possime in one age is impossible in another. In reply 
to this Bacon says (p. 13} that odly ignorant men will regard 
every historical perponage as a model to be: imitated, and every 
historical*event as a prpcedeht to be followed. 

1. 27. Inoompa^ble, not suited to the times in which they live. 

li 2d. trkvalls, the two fq^ms travail and travel were used 
indiscriminate^ to expxsss labour, as in‘-this passage,^ and 
journeying. Doan Church huotes a passage from Hooker in 
which the connection between the two meanings is expressed-c- 
**Rest is the end of all motion, and the last perfeclcion of all 
things that labour. * Labours in us are journeySt and even in 
them which feel no weariness by*’any work, they are but ways 
wAer^y to come unto that which* bringeth not liappiness till it 
do bring rest.” 

1. 35. In embassage, op an Embassy. In the year 155 b.c. 
the Athenians sent an einbsussy to Borne to ask for the remission 
of a finecwhich had been imposed on their city. Carneades, a 
philosopher of the sceptical school, was one of the envo 3 rs. The 
story is told J)y Plutarch in his life of Cato, ch. xxii. < 

Page 10,1. 1. that, redundant. Abbott {Sfh. Qr.% 287) points 
out that that was affixed to words originally intorrogaiive to 
•give them a relative meaning, and was then by analogy attached 
^ other words such as if and though, , 

1. 6. at nnau^Bjres, we should omit * at.' Unawares is a genitive 
form. Need8,.4n the sense of necessarily, is another example of 
an adverb fontfed from the possessive snuection of nouns. 

1. 11. The second hetwem is superfluous. The meaning is, 
* between policy and government on the one hand, and arts and 
sciences on the other.’ 

1. 12. ohallenglng, claiming. vi. 852. 

1. 22. to maKe the worse matter seem the batter, to em* 
ploy sophisti< 9 l armments in defence of a bad cause. Socrates 
was triM and ocmdemned B.O. 399. ^ 

L 26. oonnteiiatioe, appearance. 

L 31. the Itte lluitaiioe, t.e., so good an inst^ce. 

L«36. hpamlnoadas, the Theban, in the fourth century B.c. 
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destroyed the supremacy of Sparta in the Peloponnese. .Up to 
his fometh year he led a retired life and studied hnder Lysis the 
Pythagorean, who was an exile from Tarentum. * Xenophon, see 
nQ^ on p. 60,1. 13. 

Page 11,1. 1. abated, lit. beat down. It is connected with to 
batter. • ^ 

1. 2. made Vay tb, prepared the way for. 

1. 3. Jihls conourrenoe, otc. Of. Gibbon, ch. x., In the most 
polite and powerful nati^s, genius of every kind has displayed 
itself about the same period: and the age of science has generally 
been the age of military virtue and ^ucceSs.”« ^ 

1. 5. both, notice that the word is not hsbd ip its proper dual 
sen^. ^ • 

1. 9. captains, military leaders. , * * * * 

1.^2. about an a^, i.e. about thg satne age. 

1. 18. hurt than ^suable, unfit than qualify. For a similar use 
df enable, p. 39,1. 3. 

1. 20. empiric, derived from the Greek* empetWa, i.e. experi¬ 
ence. The name of Empirics* was anciently given to a sect of 
physicians who contended tliat .practice was the one^thfhg 
necessary in their art. The word empiric is used generally to , 
denote a ^ack, as opposed tq one who has had a scientific 
training. For which we should say wlto. 

1. 21. pleasing, ».e. with which the empirics them^lves are 
satisfied, receipts, prescriptions. 

• 1. 23. complexions, constitutions. 

1. 24. aeddmts, symptoms. 

1. 29. men of practice,. whose knowledge is derived pimply 
from their own experience, and who know nothing of th^ 
principlea»of law. • 

1. 27. faUeth out, happens, besides, used as a preposition for 
beside, i.e. outside of. The final s in besides i| an adverbial 
suffix. • • 

1. 28. ap by lihe reason, etc. Cf. Essay 1. *‘The chief use 
of studies for ability is in the judgment and disposition of busi¬ 
ness. For expert men c&i execute, and perhaps judge of 
particulars, one by one: but the general counsels, and the plots 
and marshaling of affiaiirs come best from thdse that are learned. 

... To judge wholly by their rules is the humour of a scholar. ... 
Studies themselves do give forth directions too much at laf^e, 
except they be bounded in b)|exfterience.” 

1. 29. of doubtful consequenoo, dangerous: lit. of which the 
result cannot be foreseen. * 

1. 31. oontrarlwiso, on the other hand. A learned man i^not 
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necessarily a gpod governor, as we see in the case of James him¬ 
self. **t]Uune8, though an able man, was a ^eak monarch. His 
quickness of apprehension and soundness of jud^ent were marred 
by his creduli^ and partialities, his chtlduh tears, and habit of 
vacillation. Eminentlv qualified to advise as a counsellor, he 
wanted «the spirit ana resolution to act as a wverefgn. His 
discourse teemed with maxima of TOlitioal wisdom, his conduct 
frequently bore the impress of political imbecility.”—Lingard, • 
voL vii., p. 139. 

r 

1. 34, poUtio men, politicians. 

1. 35. to extenuate and disable, to depreciate and disparage. 
To extenuate noyr mhabs to represent an evil as less than it is; 
and to disable means to disqualify. ^ 

h 3^. pedants. The woH is derived from the Greek word 
paideuein, which means, literally, to bring up a child. 

Pagre 13, L 1. partlcman, instances * , 

1. 2. the infinite disadvantage. Cf. Woe to the Iknd that’s 
governed by a child I'* Rich. III. ii. 3. 11. Stevens quotes as a 
parallel, ** Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child.” 
^cle^astesj x. 16. v 

1. 5. tnuiuoe, to ridicule. 

1, 8. Seneca, for the infiuencd’of Seneca over Nero, see Meri- 
' ^le’s RomoM Empire, voL vL p. 273. 

1. 10. Ixmtentatlon, satisfaction. Gordian died at the age of 
nineteen. Gibbon Mys of Misitheus, who was Gordian’s &ther- 
in-law, that his ' wise counsels had no object exorat the glory o^' 
his sovereign and the happiness of the people.* Cfkf vU. 

1. 13. not mudi unlike, practically it was a govemmmit by 
ig)edants, because they advised the women who were the nmninal 
rulers. , « 

I. 14. the Wipmen, vis. Manuca his mother^ and Mmsa hi^ grand¬ 
mother. The«latter soon Aied, and Mamsea then sununoned to 
her assistance sixteen of the wisest add most viHuous senators, 
as a perpetual council of state. ‘'The general, tenpr'.of her 
administration was equally for the henefit pf her Sonjend of the 
empire.”—Gibbcm, <di« vl » , 

I 15. the BiBhopi of Bmne, the Popee., . 

i 16. astymone, forinttanee. Pius the ^thkwas aJMtijiihica^ 
Sigtus the a Franciscan firiar,.’ Plus Popb^^frbm' 1565- 
1572. The moet remarkable event his'Pentinos^' wat. the 
defeat of the Turldi its the battle. $ Lepanto^Jn whic^ hie fleet 
was engaj^ in ^conjunction‘vtih those cd^Venioe Spain. 
Sextus was Pope from 461^1599* . 4^ vigor!i)^ thovi|£h ’^rhel, 
adiginistiation ui described by Gihb<m, ' 
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L 18. pidantloal, the Latin tr. has * ignorant of affiftrs.’ 

1. 20. Mtate, state. ' o 

1. 23. to seek ltt» deficient in. points of oonvenlenoey expe* 
dients. nooominodating for tibe |Kresent» arrannix^ matters W 
the moifient. In onr own time John Bright nas expressed a 
similar dislike and distrost of the methods of diplomacy. 

L 25. reasons df^tatOi political consideratimis. * 

1. 27* to recompense, tte compensate for. We generally use the 
word now in the sense of to rew;^rd. 

* 1. 31. use, need. Noti^ <j^r, used as a plural pronoun. 

1. 32. nSltber can, etc. This is an additional reaspn for en* 
trusting the work of government to learfled 

Age llt*l. !• sort wl^, agree with, resemble. 

lo2. immediate, jpresent. • * ^ • 

1. 4. bold way t^tb, to equaL Bor t'iie iqetaphor, cf. **We are 
afraid to put men to live and trade each on his own private 
stock of \eason, because we suspect that this stock in each man 
is small, and that the Individual would dp better to avail them¬ 
selves of the general bank and capital of nations and of ages.’*— 
Burke. # , 

1. 5. Abd as for, etc., as for the ways in wMch it is dbclared 
that learning indirectly unfits the mind, etc. The present form of* 
the word sedueement is adduction* * 

1.7. To inslnnate means pro]perly ta iiUrodvct indirectly, IP is 
derived &pin ^e Latin word swim, which means a heiM. 

* I* 9, ministered, supplies, every, each. ■ For the ei^planation 
of this passage, see note on p. 9,1. 24. 

1.-T4. without preludlee, without any harm, being done. 

L 15. tegular, adhering strictly to rules. * 

L 16. demoBStratlve, Jhp terms demonstration and demonstja- 
tive are applied to i^opositions and reasonings which contain no 
mixture of nypothesis. * 

L 18. tbe If^tude of ^rlnoiples, the cases to*which they are 
aiqslicable. For ibstance, a Free Trader may logically concede 
tnat countries, which in ^e face of competition cannot develop 
their industries, may claim a temporary protection. 


1. 24, qulOkness and penetration, vividuc^ and force. Cf. the 
(Ktttun^proverb, **h!xmple is better than precept,” .The word 
in Baron’s.time signified and qakk was used 
Wnere we shouljll now say , * 

L 25..': Cdemdilt ^ ieventb. Pope Clement Till was contem- 
pokury. Wi^;lienry Tin. of England. Opicciardino sayii of 
him—** B^ In denheration and in the executioik of wha^ he 
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hi^ deliberated about, every fresh little consideration which 
might 'Occur to^ him-~every trifling impediment which he might 
encounter, seeiped enough to make him fall back into the same 
state of confusion in which he had been before he began to 
deliberate.”—E. Guicciardine was an Italian statesman and 
historian, who lived 1483-1540. 

1.27. (ftoero, Mommsen says of Cicero-r'* As^a statesman 
without insight, opinion, or purpoi^, he figured successively as 
democrat, as aristocrat, and as a tool bf the monarchs, and was 
never more than a short-sighted, eg<)tist. ”—Vol. iv. p. 641. 
painted out, depicted. C^. painted forth, p. 63,1. 1. 

1. 29. Pbodon, an'* Athenian general, bom's.c. 402. i He took 
part in the wars l^etweeh the Athenians and Philip of Macedon, 
out he opposed what seemed to him the extreme pqVcy oft the 
great orator Demosth^es. He was condenmed on a charge of 
treache^ and put to death b.‘^c. 317. Thucydides, bk. 2, chF40, 
makes Pericles say of the Athenians that tl^ey were lovers of 
wisdom without being effeminate. . 

1. 31. Ixlon, see Bk. 2, p. 50—'*Of thi^ kind of learning the 
fable of Ixion was a Qgure, who designed to enjoy .luno, the 
goddess of power; and instead ^ her had copulation with a 
clofid, pf which mixture were begotten centaurs and chimeras. 

4 So whoever shall entertain high and vaporous imaginations shall 
beget hopes and beliefs of stmnge and impossible shapes.” 
Jimiter took ^up a king named Ixion to heaven, to purify him 
fr^ a murder. For his attempted seduction of the wife of 
Jupiter h^was tied to a wheel that never ceased revolving. 

1. 31. mpoBOUB, bbastful. The word naturally signifies some- * 
thing unsubstantial. Similarly Bacon uses the <word fumo^ 
(smoke) to signify a foolish idea. 

^1. 32. Oato, Marcus Cato, the last great champion of Bepub* 
li^nism in Rome. He committed suicide, b.c. pU' hearing 
that his party was destroyed by the victdry of Csssar at Thapsus. 
See Mommsen, f ol. iv. p. 469. After a certain point, Bacon says, 
it is useless to dppose the spirit of the i^e. i 

Page 14, L 3. may be truly afOnned, etc. This is explaii^ on 

pp. 21-2. 

1. 6. it beueth them up, etc. The Latin tr. explains it— 
*whikt they are in charge of affairs, they live in tne eyes of 
men.* " 

1. 8. KTear, decrease. It means lit. to suffer from wear or 
use.—W. ^ e 

1. 9. giveth them oocaslon, etcf., t.l^, gives them opportunities 
of rewarding their friends and punishing their enemies. 

1.14. are In the eyes of them that look on, «.e., a'-mere braggart 
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is sometimes bold in the presence of others, where cowardice 
would bring disgrace: so the industry of somes men is*to be 
attributed either to the desire of applause, or a regard for their 
o\^ interests, designments, designs. Their industry is assumed 
for a purpose. * 

1. 17. according to, agreeable to: in harmony with. ^ * 

1. 19. In tiHe purchase, in the advantage which they Herive 
from it, ^ 

1. 2l! which can hold thdr mfhd, which seems to them worthy 
.of attention. • • 

1. 25. spirit, miiffl. There is no doubt that the retired life 
and mental habits of a student do tend to uniit hinf for active 
life. The concentratioii of his interests upoif study makes him 
imf^atienf *of the necessary drudgei;;^ of business; and his mode 
of makes him (|eficient in 'knowledge of the,world.’ Afore- 
over, being accustomed never to comedo a decision without com* 
plete evidence, he^s unfitted to act in those frequent emergencies 
when either the requisite data for decision are not attain^le, or 
when there is no time do weigh them. , 

1. 27. Some men, etc. Men*of a shy and nervous temt^rament, 
when they have to appear in public or take part in public affedrs, 
are as perplexed and embarrassed as a man brojight sudddhly out 
of darkness into the light of thp sun. * 

1. 32. that, as for the objection that. « ^ 

1. 35. expecteth, is waiting for. • 

, the tides and returns of business, i.e., busy times. 

Business ebbs and flows : and in times when therd is little or no 
bu^ess, the statesman can study. Bacon’s picture is drawn 
from the ministers of Queen Elizabeth, who were all^men of 
letters, and who "were the first generation of statesmen 
profession thpt England produced.’—See Macaulay’s Essay Jfa 
Bacon. • 

1. 36. tedious, dilatory. We generally use fl(e word in the 

sense of tiresome. • * 

• 

Page 16,1. 6. his orations did smell of the lamp, f.e. they were 
the fruit of much care and study. The point of Demosthenes’ 
reply is that he spent the night in study, .^Elschines in de¬ 
bauchery. .^Ischines, the Athenian orator, bom B.c. 389, was 
the great rival of Demosthenes. While Dfimosthenes advocated 
a pmlcy of op]^aition to Philip of Macedon, .^Ischines was the 
head of the peace party. When Cteslphon profmsed that a 

g olden crown should be msen to Demosthenes for his services to 
is country, .^^hines Wicted him for brin^g forward an 
illegal proposition. Demosthenes replied, tina .^schines was 
dented. As a penalty for bringing forward an unfounded 
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tbccosatiw he had to retire 'from Athene. He died at Samoe, 
B.C. 314. t 

1. 9. dottht, fear, eepnlse, expel. 

L 11. at nnawaree. See above, p. 10, L 6. 

1. 12. both, viz., buainees and learning. 

I. 1^. ef, we should eayybr. , u 

L 15. depravation, slander, all, any. It is a Latinism. 

1. 18. it, redundant. A man ^o simply obeys a rule of which 
he cannot Understand the reason is compared to a blind man who 
follows a guide without seeing where he is going. Those who 
can see the reasonableness of du%, and ate sufficiency Oiilightened 
to see what their /loty ik, are more likely to do it, than those who 
simply yield an unintwigent obedience to what seems aiV’arbitrary 
command. ' ^. 

1. 20. without, outside :• beyond dispute. * 

1. 21. manlaUe, msmageable. 

L 22. thwart, perverse. 

r. 23. Olear, prove. • 

1. 28. blasphemy, used in the general sense of evil speaking, or 
sladdei^. We use it to signify profane language. 

» 1.36. to brave, ^ challenge. 

Page 16, L 7. historLographer, *iit. a writer of histories. We 
sbpuld say historian. Livy (50 B.a-17 a.d.) wrote the history of 
Rome from its foundation to the death of Drusus, 9 b.o. Of the 
142 books only 35 have come down to us, and two of those are, 
imperfect* « 

L A Karons Varro, bom B.Or.116, was distinguli&ed fq^^ his 
vast aqjl varied erudition. Only a few fragments of his great 
vrork on Roman antiquities have survived, the best dr second 
ofpior, Bacon doubts whether Cioero or Demostheives is^^t. 

1. 11. the Thirty Tyiaate, alter the retirement of the SpattSns 
from Athene, B.a 404, the government of the city was for a short 
time in tke handk.of a Committee of Thirty. Badbh is mistaken 
here. It fe true wt Socrates was summoned before the Thirty' 
and reprimanded. But his trial an4 death took idace under the 
restoKM dmnocraoy. . . 

L12. euvUma, malioiouB. For a similar use ol IheuNsrd in a 
mmffi stronger sense fhan it now beam, Wijght to Shaki* 
Mer. q/’-Fen., iii "2. ;286,' **Bnt nope can drive .him ffom the 
envMu plea of forfeiture* justice, and fals 'hoh^^-' . V- / 

L Its. aheniiiulate* loa^. This folk of verbs 

derived from the I^tin frequently oocuie in Baiocm'a imttnga 

1.18. sovereigs^ see on p. 6, 1. 38. fftr/ ai.^^'l'or a shnitai* 
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estimate pf the value of the Socratio dialeotics, which we know 
chiefly in Ihe dialogues of Plato, see Mill’s Etta^ on lAberiy, 
p. 26. . 

1^ 19. aaiUMra, morals. 

1. 21. humorous, capricious. 

1. 23. TodarMtlcni, refutation. Under goveniments so fayour- 
able to leammg as'those of Elizabeth and James, a defence of 
* learning is unnecessary, pther governments, however, may in 
time ai^ who will m hostile,to learning, and then Barn’s 
defence of it may prove useful! 


1. 25. In {egurd off on account of. ^ ^ 

1. 28. hrli^t stars, Bacon was, to a ceftain ^tent, a believer 
in a4|f>rolbgK. See note on p. 33,1. 2. The words bright stars are 
from Horace, Bk. 1, Od. 3, L 2. ,Gastor and PoUur the twin 
Honsu>f Leda were after death placed in heaven aethe consteUa- 
tion of the Twins^ They were Worshipped as favourable to 
sailors. Cf. ' 

At Iheir joint stiuf, what time on storm-beat seamen 
Dawns its white splendour,* 

Back from the rocks recd^es the rush of waters, 

Winds fail—clouds fly—and every threatening billowy, ‘ 
Lulled at their will, upon the breast of ocean 
Sinks into slumber.” 

Martin’s Translation. Burke, in his speech on Conciliation witj^ 
America, quoted this passage to illustrate his argumants that 
conciliatory measures on the part of England would quiet the 
political storm. • • 


Va«s 16-25. Bacon now proceeds to consider the ddscredU 
whim it suppo^ to ham been hrovght vpon leamijM hy 
the poritiony diameter, manners^ and stvdies of learnm me\ 
themdme. Cjf these the^ Uat alone deserve consideration. No 
reasonable man wonld condemn a scholar hecanse of the position 
in idiich rircmwita/sjces had placed himy or the c^posmon with 
whidt natwre hAd endowed him. Howemry we ^ dealing here 
not vdth rational otgectionSy but with pn^lar prriutdees: so 
thad dw rernmning conside^arions cannot he thus lighdy dis* 
miseedi Lsarn^ meny it m seddy are poor and chtewrey and 
pwrswe. pieem OibupaMone. This is not thejdacey Bacon says^ 
for apetnegyrid yn pomriyy hut it would he sajsyto show that the 
noovla cwds to pm hut homed men. Wealth is not 
always a gtsaral^ o/virtue: npr ought haminii^ he regamed 
ae aj .me^ ;^ ibtaww^ wwlth. as for obscurity most men 
allow tha stf^M^dii^ity and comfort of <\ private, station: 
whde theise ocin is no greater pdetake than that of regarding'tfio 
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occupation of a teacher (zs either unimportant or contemplate. 
In its in/tuer^ upon character, the tendency of leammy it to 
refine: the cUfeett which it prodvjoet are unselfithnett, verging 
on imprud^e, and an indinatimi to aim cd too higfi a 
ttandard in the attempU to reform public manners. These, 
it must^ be confessed, are faults which ‘ lean to virtues side ’; 
andr learning itself supplies an anUdote to the uecond of them. 
Again, it is said that in their intercourse with oth&rs teamed 
men ofre wanting in tact. This ii not necessarily the case: 
and, besides, what men praise as tact is often only anoth^ 
name for interested obsequiomness. Mere awkwardness of 
demeanour is not xoortfi coHSiderationi Bacon uUeiliy condemns 
all selfishness wtid meanness, but^ he says justly that there are 
occasions pn which scholars may, without loss of d^nity,'^ake 
cdhoessions to those who are great and powerful. ^ 

1. 32. gTOweth to# attache to. 

1. 34. fattest, closest. Of. ^ * 

^ “ Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the Oracle of God ,”—Paradise Lost, I. 11. 
fortune, explained below to meaft * scarcity of means/ etc. 

1. 3o. manneis, the word includes both disposition and de« 
meanour. We use it now to denote only the latter. 

^ Page 17, U 2. we are not In band with, we are not dealing with. 

1. ll.vby reason, equivalent to because, i.e., by the cause. 

1.13. common place, a subject for discussion. The word ‘ placq’ 
is frequently used by Bacon in the sense of a Hopic,* on the 
analog of the Latin word ‘ locus,’ (a place, or a topic) and the 
word * topic ’ is the Greek * topos,* which signifies prop^iy * a 
place.^ 

# 1. 13. Mar... to whom, a similar construction (^icurtr, Bk. 2, p. 
6,1. 6. In the Latin translation it is ^mendicant friars,* a body 
of men so called from the vow of poverty which they took. They 
belonged to thb Franciscan and Domitscan ordera of monks. For 
an account of their life and work, see Green's History of the 
English People, vol. i., p. 256. 

1. 17. home out, compensated for. The Christian ]^riesthood 
would have been condemned long a^, if it had been judged by 
the conduct of the members of its hi^er orders: it was toterated 
out of respect for the virtues of its humbler and* poorer members. 
Ws may notioe, in 'connection with Betcon’s remarks, the Defence 
of Poverty, by William of Ockham- It was published iu 1323, 
and was a violent protest against the power, pride^ and wealth 
of the Pope and the Prelates of the Church. Macbiavelli was a 
Florentine of the I6th century. His books emb&dy the principles 
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of the statesmaxiBhip of his time: and he himself has \>een un¬ 
fairly charged with the immorality which distii^guisbed. the 
statecraft of that age in Italy. Bacon is referring ch. 1 of the 
3rd book of his Discourses on Livy. 

1. 10. delicacy, luxury. * 

1. 21. clvUlty, refinement. Bacon means that mere material 
prosperity doel notP constitute civilization. Without leartiing 
^an woijld be ** devoid of ej^ery finer art and elegance of life.”— 
Thomson, Summer, v. 1761. The poverty oj leamiing means the 
ppverty of the learned. • • * 

1. 23. woi;)diy the observation, it is worth noticing, reverent, 
reverend, venerable. * • • • 

1. ^5. without paradoxes, the Romans were (distinguished for 
plain common sense. The words paradox and paradoxical signify 
whatl^uus counter received opinion. • • 

• 1. 36. after that, -Sec on p. 10,1. *1. * 

Vage 18, k 4. summary, efficacious. The counsellor alluded to 
in the text is supposed to be Sallust. • 

1. 11. it was truly said, the saying is attributed to Diogenes 
the Cynic. ^ 

1. 15. mlsgovemment, intemperance. • 

1. 24. not taxed with, free front. • 

1.25. civil, public. • • 

1. 29. allowing, admitting : approving. It is the Latlh allau- 
dare, to praise. Bacon means that ‘ it at once recommends itself 
• to our minds^and commands our assent os soon as it is proposed.’ 

e** This only, etc. Bacon means to say that the public often 
keep a man's merits in remembrance all the more, b#cau8e 
Government does not honour them as they desen'e. Tacitusa 
says of anStheieman, ** Tbe. refusal of the honour heightened hif 
renown.” It was the custom at Roman funerals to cany in pro¬ 
cession the images of the ancestors and relations o^the aei^ased. 
See Tac. Ann. uf. 76. Jufiia, who died a.d. 22, ^as the wife of 
Cassius and the sister of Brutus. Their images were not carried 
in the procession because they had been guilty of the murder of 
the first Ccesar. 

Pago 19, 1. 2. traduced to contempt, held up to contempt. 

* Trttditcement,* b#low, signifies 'calumny.' Of. p. 12, 1. 5. Mr. 
Wright points out that the word is used here with a distinct 
reference to its original meaning^'to lead along. Had in proces¬ 
sion,’ and so ' to parade,' Hihce ' traduced to contempt' would 
mean 'paraded contemptuously, or so as to ex(ute contempt.' 

1. 4. iV redundant. Cf. p. 2,1.17. disesteeming, disparog^g. 
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1. 6. cbnTersaat In or alMttt, to Im, to hoTc to do with ; to be 
coiKserned w|<bh. 

1. 9.' onrlo^a, careful. 


1. 11.' ooxToborate, whi<^ has attained its loll strength..- Cf. 

p. 16,1. 16.' 

1. 12^ osa to miTO, are accostomed to ham 

V 13. applications, appliances. 

L 14. soy they, ».e. firom which tei.t they infer. 

1. 16. rabbins, theological teocl^srs^, The word literally means 
masters. - ^ 

1. 17. ^.howsoemt, ,eitc. Wright cohipares Plorio’s- Montaigne, 
p. 60, '* I havQ in' ihy youth oftentimes been vexed to see a 
pedant brought in, in most of Italian comedies, foi;ta vice or a 
sporte-maker.” For the ntOjaning of * pedant,* see p. 12,1, 6. 

1. 26. Jesuits, so called fipom the *l^iet^ of Jesus* toVhich 
they belong. Th^ are Catholic priests, and the Society was* 
formed in 1534. For an account of their services in |he causer of 
education, see Buckle’s fftstory qf Civilizationf voL ii. p. 336; 
and 6reen*s History'of tht English Peo^t vol. ii. p. 262. 

1. 28. The better, etc. Their ivery cleverness makes them the 
moreiinischdevoua In the Latin translation, whi^ was intended 
to be read by scholars* in Catholic as well as in Protestant 
countries, passages like this, depreciatory of the Catholic Church, 
pre omitteo. 

1. dO.«For AgesUaus, see p. 61, 1. 9. Bacon is referring to 
Plutarch’s Lf/'e qf Agesilans, ch. 12. , 

Page 180, h 1. temperatures, dispositions. 

1. 3. studies. In the Latin translation Bacon adds, *£xcept 
wbCDiit enters into a mind which is much depraved, leaminu 
4 corrects and- improves the natural disposition.* C^. Cardinal 
Newman’s Idea qfa Hnipersityt Disooiirse viii §<4 ^ 

1. 5. IndlOSiireiaVimpartiaL 

L 7. not inherent, that is to say, n<^ from 8tt<i}i xasamoa as are 
iziherent, etc. iJPor m we shoukl say in. 

1. 1& eoatMid, strive. 


L 14, to reduoe, etc., to bring back again. I^e Latin transla¬ 
tion has-—* They otriye to impose upon a dissolute age the moral 
code of a rigid mitiquity.* Of. *' It is no inomiBiderable part of 
wisdom, to know how much of an evil o^ht tO 'be tolerated, lest 
bw attempting a degree ^ purity impj^ticable in degen^te 
tunee and manners, instead of fitting o^ the subsisting ill 
piwattcat, new corruptions might be jproduM iffr, Hba conceal- 
m^t end aecui^ty o4- .the old.**4-.Atii;j^, auigikirs, morals. 
:CtL20. ‘ ' 
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L 16. eavAate, warnings. Cf. below, 1. 24. walks/ lines of 
life, t.e., relatively to a student, books. « 

Bolon, a celebrated Athenian legislator^ bom about 

638 ^.0. 

1. 23. oontestatkni, strife. See Cicero, Ep* cuf Fam. 1. *9. 
Improvements, according to Plato, should be effected by per* 
suasion, not by force : imd as he saw that, if he held office, he 
•could not introduce the reforms which he considered necessary 
without*a8ing force, he preffirred not to hold office. In the Cnto, 
Socrates is represented a# refusing to violate the laws of his 
cbuntiy by escaping^ from the prison to which he had been 
condemned^ • * ^ 

Osssar’scounsaUor, Seep. 18,1. &.* « 

1. 28. CiAe the second,* p, 13, L 32. No violent revolution 
should be attempted either in morals or TOlitics. \Ve sbodld 
attempt to raise the standard of bpth*graaually,*aB tiie people 
* advance in respect of education. * 

*]. 33. Plato’s repuhUo, an ideally perfect state sketched by 
Plato I a Utopia. * • 

1. 34. excnse and expound, at the same time apologises for' 
them, and shows why they did ix. The philosophers, says Cicero, 
purposely proposed an unattainable standard pf perfectlbn, in 
order that, m their attempts to %ttain to it, men might not fail to 
attain to the highest perfection m whidh they were capable. 

Page 31,1. 21. those five years, cf. p. 12,1. 7. ^ * 

. 1 25. endueth, an old spelling of endaweth, 

1. 26. oasiijBity, uncertainty. We use the word iff thd sense of 
* an accident.’ Here it means ^ liability to accident.* With this 
paragraph ei pp. 13*14, and Esw^ xxxiii. In the latin igansla* 
tion Bacon* says that scruimlous bounty and unselfishness ai;| 
attributed to feamed mep * .perhaps not unjustly.’ • 

1. 28. to esteem, to thin^. We no longer say asteem fhot.* 

1. 30. ordilameat, posi^on: appointment. <3od<£fdained them 
for something higher than mere happiness. In illustration of tUs 
passage thb 'student may profitably read two fine chapters in 
Carlyle’s Foot eaid Pretentf bk. iii. oh. 4 and 12. 

L 31. as kings and the states, etc., t,e., whether they serve 
under a king or .a republic. • 

L 33.' X hgve jffltde profit, ate. Wishing to empbasiee tha fact 
that^power is a trusty Bacon approfuiately uses wards taken fcom 
thevmhl|];^wir'parab^of tlm tilents~*'Tbe k|ngdoan of heaven 
is as a man "traaeUing into a far country, wjm >oaUed::^ o^ 
servahtsj find i^Uvew unto them his goods? ana '^a he 
gave five talonla, to another two, and to ahotoer one; toi^ery 
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man according to his several ability; and straightway took his 
journey .... (.After a long time the lord of these servants cometh 
and reckoned with them. And so ho that had received five 
talents came and brought other five talents, saying, Lord, .thou 
deliveredst'anto me five talents: behold, / have gained^ beside 
these, five talents more. His Lord said, Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant: thou hast been faithfu). oversa few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy 
of thy lord,’* etc. MeUt, xxv. 14. GHir use of the word'fafenf in 
the sense of ahUity is derived f»om this parable. 

1. 36. apprehenslcm, understanding. , 

Page 93, 1. 1. nor ever, etc., f.e., who coniine their‘kttentiou to 
their own individu^ interests, without thinking of the public 
good. '' ■' 

^ do refer, etc. Cf. ^'dt is a poor centre of a man’s a?,tions 
himself.... The referrii'ig of all to a man’s self is a desperate 
evil in a servant to a prince... whatsoev 6 r affairs pass such 
a man’s hands, he crooketh (bendeth) them to his«own en<{s, 
which must needs be often eccentric to /different from) the ends 
of his master or statef ”—Esmy xxiii. 

1. 5. estates, kingdoms. 

1. G.*' cookboat|^ little boat. The word shows the insignificance 
of the fate of the individual, in (y>mparison with that of the state, 
which is compared to a M'ge vessel. Shakespeare uses the form 
c^k. It is from the Latin concha, a shell, and appears in the 
derivative coxsimin, i.e., cock’s-swain. 

1 . 7 . make^good their places and duties, i.e., perform the duties 
of their station. Cf. ** Divide with reason between «elf-love and 
society: and be so time to thyself, as thou be not false to Others, 
speciaVy to thy king and country .”—Essay xxiii. For use to, 
9 /. p. 19, 1. 12. 

»1. 9. stand, remain safe. The meaning of the ffeesage is that, 
if they are preserved through seasons of rebellion and revolution, 
they owe their«wfety not to their power of mak^pg friends with 
the stronger, ^^y, but to the universal respect which their 
honesty commands. 

1. 11 . versatile, lit. changeable. Bacon says they are not pre¬ 
served by their skill in changing from side to side, oarriage, be- 
Imviour. 

1 . 12. tender, scrupulous. * 

Lois, withal^ frequently used for with, after idle object at the 
end of the sentence. . c 

1. 14. tax, burden, f.e., try it. No amount of misfortune will 
induce such a man4o become dishonest. 

1. 16. allowance, approval. Cf. p. 18,1. 29. 
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21-23.J 

1. 16. ezeasation, ezcuse. There is no need to deny or to 
apologise for w hat every one approves of. « 

1. 18. more protmhly, in a way which will meet with more 
general approval; more successfully. ^ 

1. 19. in applying themselves, in accommodating themselves to: 
in humouring. „ 

1. 22. ezqulstte, cfireful. ** 

1. 2.3. dt is a speech, etc. <A lover is content with contemplating 
his beloved: but no one is of sufficient importance to claim the 
undivided attention of the Vise man. Cf. It was a poor saving 
of Epicurus^ ‘ We ar^a sufficiently lar^e theatre^ one/or anotner*: 
as if man, made for the contemplation o& heaven and all noble 
objects, should do nothing,but kneel before a littlb idol, and make 
himself sublet, though not of the moijth, as beasts are,^et gf the 
eye, vrhich was giveiji him for higher purposes .”—Lssay x. * 

• 1. 26. I shall yield, I om willing td admit.« 

1. 29. oai^se, viz., why learned men do not study the character of 
individuals. The causcais their uprightness, a rejection upon 
choice, a deliberate refusal to do so. ** 

it 

1. 30. hounds of observation, ef. Counsellors should not be too 
speculative into their Sovereign’s person. The true comp6Sition 
ox a counsellor is rather to be skilful in their master’s business, 
than in his nature : for then he is like to advise him and not to 
feed his humour ”— Essay xx. o 

1. 34. a man’s self, Bacon generally uses *a man* \^ere we 
should use the indefinite * one.’ 

9 • 

L 35. apecvlatlye is used in its literal sense of * prying into.* 

l. S6: to work, to influence, to wind, to make him do w'hat you 
please. The Latin tr. has 'lead him about at your pleasure.’ 
Cf. our e3g>resBion, ' to twist a person round one’s fingers.’ 

Page 23, 1. 2^ entire, Ubifesb. It is the Latin integer, whic£ 
means both whole and honest. ^ 

1. 4 the Levant, i.e. th«East generally. The (^ek historian 
Herodotus makes this custom as old as 700 b.c.^ Ellis supposes 
that Bacon is referring to the narration of some modem traveller. 

1. 7. hent, crafty : not straightforward. 

1. 8. the hearts of kings, etc., p. 1,1. 13. 

1. 13. carriagef demeanour, small and ordinary, etc. In the 
Latin translation Bacon adds, ' For ins^ce in their looks, fu¬ 
ture, gait, daUy conversatioi^ and the like.’ 

1. 16. ooneMliienee, inference. 

L 19. imoivllly, with bad taste. Cf. TheWpeech of ThemL 
stocies, the Athenian, which was haughty and arrogant in tt^ng 
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zzix. Aman itiay be wantuig inamollaecoinj^ish 
nwis, and'yet be a veiy able me&. 

1.2^ weUeaenifttliepeiMigM, weU versed in the traamctioni. 
Thc^Latm participle apeckUus, Ht. eeen* iB a^eo need in the sense 
of tried or proved. 

1. 2A to seek in, p. 12,1. 2», 

h 25. pnnotiua, minute. 

L 27. gnlUpotS/ glazed earthen pots. 

1. 28.*antliiiMfr &iloifdl figures. The word used in the Latin 
translaimn is * Satyrs.* Alcibiades, in Sympca'tmt one of 
the dhdo^es of Plato, compares Socrates to the maw of the god 
Silenus, the foces of which were hideons rbnt when th^ were 
opened, ioMOs of the godfi were found Ingidei lidding sup* 
poses that Simon was thinking of the following passage In ^he 
Frenph hnmoimst BabelaU: **Sfienuaes formerly^were small 
bozesi such as we i^ee at premnt in ipotheearles^ diops, with 
merry and grotesque figures painted cm we top.'* For aovertdign, 
see p. 6» h 33. 

L ji9. OonftotUHUi, medicines, Xt means lit. * something made 
up,* Latin cot^kere. The words comfit, confection, ete., are from 
the same root, to an ttrtemai report^ to those who judged by 
l^iqieargnces. 

1. 34. In the meantiine, Le., before procedjng further, X must 
warn my readers that, etc, allowaiioe, p. 18,1. 29. 

1. 86. wronged thettisetres, disgraced thehisolTetS 

Fogo M, D 1. temebar ^hflosoj^lisifA hangen^ ai the 
f.tablM of the great. A trenoher is a wi or plate dfi which 
.food is placed. Xt is from the Freiii^ "weafl T^enefter, to 
cat. ® 

L 4. A pa&slte meant titeralljr 'ohe who ekts wHh another*; 
*a guest* It isnsed todenote^oiewliohy flatis^puumgsto 
liire at ihe ezpense of othm JEbe mitN m Xmcitim relerred to 
below, is directed egidiist urm ikfiiolasm whd ptamed the arts 
^ tim paraidte in ^e homM«<ilirnmy mieiqis, ted to^bimn^t 
disgracw both on tiieinselyei end thib ^ 

14 iwitai^asibitBirt e»idhmnont$e^,y^ 
pn tbe ElH^htatha Eewaebjmifi9fedtll^A.ir<,, 

L 4 irsnU neefi^einthmisted/mlde^eMi^^ ATsse^ietiie 
<dd,gsnitiyeiiimd edrecbia^ / ' ^ ^ 
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L 8. of ft StoiOy f r<Hn being o Stoic. It is a literal translation 
of the LalSn e s^c^. ^ 

L 9. a Ojralo, tibere is a play on the word Cj^itc, which means 
dog-Wcet and was also the name of a school of Greek philosophefs, 
to which JDiogenes, mentioned below, belonged. The name * dog¬ 
like ' was pernra E^yon to these philosophers from theiiP coarse 
way of life. The Stoics were another sect of philosophers, re¬ 
markable for their ansterilfr mid indifference to worldly goods. 
The name Stoic is derived from the Stoa Poecile or colonnade in 
Athens where Zeno taught.* * 

1. 11. ftbnsed, tum^ to a bad nse. • ^, 

tnmbig, etc. ,t. e.,representing old an^ ^lysvomen as young 
and bcautifil, and vicious women as chaste. Hecuba was the wife 
of Priam, king of Troy. Helen was thd wife of the Grecfan Mens- 
laiuB : Her seduction by Paris was the cause of ther Trojan war. 
Faustina was the wife of the Roman Imperor,* Marcus Antoninus, 
andtwas celebrated for her immorality. Lucretia was a virtuous 
Roman matron who was yiolated by the son of king Tarquin, and 
who, rather than survive the shame, committed suicide. 

Ellis says that the writings 0$ Du Bartaa were held in great 
esteem by King James. He was bom in 1644, at Montfc^ in 
Armagnao. Hu chief poem was on the subject oi the Creation. 

The student will find some rersarks on literary patronage in 
Macaulay’s JZbsoy on. Johnson and in Buckle’s History of C¥vsft 2 sa- 
tiont vol. IL, ch. iv. Patronage was necessaiy to the scjmlar hf 
times when readers were so few that he could not maint^ him¬ 
self by his pen. ^ . 

* 1. 1& fiwtbftt, beoause. 

1. 2ffr it was to somo sn^ etc. As Bacon himself had ^one: 
see above, pp. 1-4. anniiiieii^ the subject. The word wrgu-^ 
mentvm b^rs t^is sense la Latin. • 

1. 23. tax, find fault witfi. moilgeratlon, humoi|png. It is a 
Latin word, and signifies literally ’ bearing the habiits ’ of a man. 

1. 24 a^llofttlba, p. 22,1 19. * 

AtogOftss, it should be Aristippus. 

L 28. the one sort, etc., pUUosophers. 

1. 29. the other, etc*, riie rich. 

L 3a Arlatipiras, bom about 436 b.o. He eras the founder of 
the Oyreuaic tefioM of philosophy. Dionysius was the ruler uf 
Syracuse. * * 

1. 33, teadep, sepsitiye, 

1. 34^ VmA he teould offer, for The point of 

Aristippus* reply Is that a pbilo^her, who ba| a reqpest m 
make, mast nuikott pitut^ 11 the king will npt listen to 1^ 
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in afiy othe^ attitude. Of. JohiiBan» ** You may be prudently 
attached to ^[reat men, and yet independents You are not to do 
what you thi^ wrong: and, Sir, you are to calculate, and not to 
pay tro dear for what you get. You must ]^t give a shil^lmg’s 
worth of court for sixpence worth of good But if you can get a 
shilling’s worth of go^ for sixpence worth of oourtt you are a 
footif you do not pay coMt.” •* * * 

Page L 7. disallowed, disapproved. ^ 

L A outward, «.e., in appeafanee. c 

Pages 80>8i. Bacon wm woceedc to <soncider the laet cmd 
moat aef^wua objection, wkibh naa been raiaed a^atnat learning, 
cmd wJ^h la bdaed on the reaulta of the atadiea^ of l^Yned men. 
^e etmfeaeea that there are certain apurUme. Hnda^of feu^ni^n^, 
but genuine, lectming ja hot for tnia regaon to be 
Bacon propoaea firat to eliminate and dUaoard the apuriou^ 
kinda of teaming: when tkU haa beendpph the valve of irve 
learning vnll he appreciated. ' ^ 

The three eircuntktanoea which havi brought diacredit upon 
learning are theae: (i.) leamed^nen hme propounded untrutha: 
(ii) Jthey have been over eubde and oonteumoua: {iii) theg have 
been guUtg of affectation. 

Aff&^ation relatea not to matter^ but to atyle^ and U firat 
ffionaidered, . The Btformeraf aaya jSddon, were Ud to <t careful 
study f:f tha ancient writerst partly wWi a view of deriving from, 
them aupport for their mm opiniona^ partly with a view of 
aaoertainivBg what waa that primitive practice of the Churcn, 
which they wiahed to reatore. By this ddigenPatudy of the* 
andmt tonguea^ the Refbrmera weri impiraa with an ddmira- 
rtion for them whuhf added to- their hatred of the bat^roua 
ietyU pf the achodmen^ and to the neeeaaity ^Moh th^ were 
under of esppeaamg thmarih^ in lan^pfoga which would impreaa 
the rndgUTf fid to an dffeeted purim Pj style and a luxuriant 
extramganeS xpsedu MaH^ vsah by theetf^acr^ced to atyle. 
Thia fault Oj affectation ak&wa iia^ & intervedsi and alwaga 
hringa diacredit upon ^earning. ia, bp no meana to be 

deapiaedy but a good d^'ie.hot tp acpfptcd vh.tht efface of 
matter, , “ ■' - '' 

The aeeond vUe^^ t^t of 


language^ provided it ia we gehple of tmthp 
atfAie for deficitnaftin the midter, ' tBf ia * * 
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phUo^h^. <^ver~9vhtlet^ of the ea^toolmenmehowed itself 

both in their choiee of mtbjects^ omd in their method ef discvssion, 
The^ chose ^ most fruitless subjects for dimmssixm: and in {he 
discussions themselves th^ content^ themselves with setting wp 
each proposition in science ae an object of attaek and ifejence. 
Such a»method could only issue in fruitless altercations dh<mt 
trij^, A proposition is to be consider^ with the liniitations 
which die context require: thus looked at, it may he true: 
though stated absolutely, it may be false, A stick wiU stand 
upright in the middle of a bundle : liut unsupported, it will fall 
to the ground. The schoolmen might hapa advanced ike cause 
of learning, if they had squght the necessary data for reasoning 
either fronr Hods word or from his works. They jailed heeause 
theg ijjre Content to^ argue from their own k priori i^as, or*to 
spin endless syllogisms from a frw unverifed premises. 

* The^ third fault-^untruth—is the worst of all. It is the very 
nepation of hnowUdge. It is due to credulity and intentional 
deceit, two faults which* generally coexist. * Credulity manifests 
itself in three wagSy (i«) with yjgard to matters of fact. Men. 
are too ready to give credence to alleged miracles, or to prodigies 
in natural history, (ii.) A man may be too credulous as to 
what a giv&n art can effect. Alchemy, gstrologv, and magic are 
effective arts within certain limits: hut it is wdl. knovon new the 
professors of them, have imposed upon the credulity of imnkind. 
(iii.) Men give too ready an assent to any proposition which is 
eanctionedoy the imtkority of a great name. • 

1. 13. wlilQlt Is pslBOlpal and proper to, with which the 

piecfeAt argument is principally and more approi»^tel 3 e con¬ 
cerned. I 


L 17. nsperi^, thh '^rd literally signifies sprinUmg, of 
admh.ture. It is used in wis sense on p. 43, L 19. «The sentence 
in tilie text, im^t mean ' to save it from being comonnded with 
the rest/ l^t^he words osperewm has also derAred from the 
Latin ilie sense nf cadumny, and Bacon probabl/ uses it in that 
sense herej so that the ben^ice would mean. * to show that it 
does xmt d^Fve the reproaches which l»ve been directed against 
the rest.* ' The Xntin translation has * to save from r^roach.*, 


Jl 13.. to aoai^ato aiid4epraTe, to abuse add depreciate. 

L 19. ritainto*tlie atatey.haa not degenerated. Por * the * ^ 

riibuldndir shj * ; i 

L 20. upon, tm t^buldjsay ^of.* . 

1. 2). to reproach ahl h!ai(dcen> 

Wright'quotha ai^TOpfiately it.' S. ,194^ *%e 

ia»ntaaiid[6faimslia^ tq^myeelf.’' ^ \ 
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1. 93. I bam no meaning, I do not intend. 

1. 24. anlmadvenlon, consideraticm. It is a Latin word signi¬ 
fying literally * a turning of the mind towards * a thing. 

® #1 

1. 26. nnto,'concerning. 

1. traduced, calumniated. Cf. p. 19, L 2. 

1. iis. curious, subtle. The Latin translation adds —* in things 
which are of little use.’ curiosity Isseltlier in matter or words, 
the Latin translation adds b}r. way of explanation—' that is to 
say, when men labour at uniraj^rtdnt subjects or devote too 
much attention to«purity of style.* > o 

1. 34. in reas 9 ^, m We should have expected ap^ri. Credulity 
produces false or fantastical philosophy. ' Frivmity, jn the Mnse 
of * Curiosity in matter,’ t.e. subtlety in trifles, produces con¬ 
tentious philosophy. Frivolity, in the sense of * curiogity ^iu 
words,’ «.e. undue ^tentionHo verbal purity, leads to affectation^ 

1. 35. distempers, diseases. 

Page 26, L 1. fttnl^tlcal, fanciful. ,, ' 

1. 2. delicate, affected. 

1. ^ Martin Luther, In the ihtin translation the words which 
would offend t\}e Catholics are omitted, and Bacon merely says 
that ’though this extravagaime of luxuriant speech has been 
admired at intervals in fhe past, yet it grew to on extraordinary 
^itch a^ut the time of Luther.’ He attributes this to the 
desire % attract the vulgar by sermons and to a hatred of the 
scholastic style. 

o f 

1. 5. in discourse of reason, by the exercise. of his reason., 
Shakespeare uses the phrase to denote the reasoning faculty. 
Hwaext, i. 2, 150. 

' a provlnoe, a task. It is probable that the Latin word 

^provincia’ meant ’ a public duty,’ bffore it acquired the more 
sphoial meaning of ’ a district.’ 


1. 9. to a^rake all antiquity, ».e. to call jittention to the 
opinions of tke ancients. snecOm^ we should now use the 
smgular. 

1. 13. revolved, considered. 

L 14. exquisite, careful. For fmtuff, see note on p. 9,1. 29. 


L 21. tiie Scbodbuen, the philosofdiers of the middle ages. 
The ScholaslEie philosophy lasted, roughly Sinking, from the 
xunth to the ^fteenth century. The xiame was taken originally 
frcun the teachers in the schoofit eitablished by Charlemagne. 

1. 22. part, pdi^y. The Schoolmen were .all ecc^esiaeticS) and, 
of course, Uwmbera of the Catholic (^urcb. 

24. oeltt and Hrjune new ..tenia, we are indebted to the 
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Schoolmen for many of the technical terms of the formal logic, 
and for ^ number of words, such as essence, enti^, substfince, 
etc., which are familiar to students of philojsophy. ^ 

1. J28. the Pharisees, a sect of the Jews, remarkable for their 
scrupulous observance of the precepts and ritual of the Mosaic 
Law. 

1. 33.*the vulgar sort, the common people. 

Page g7, L 1. eoida, a L^in word for fluency. 

1. 4. round and dean, perfect and polished. The word 
'*round ’ expresses an absence bf roughness. 

1. 5. falling, caderice: rhythm. , * 

1. 7. tropes, a tropt is a figure of speech! * It derived from a 
Greek woif^ signifying to turn, or twist. 

1. ^ life of invention, lively invention, vigorous. * • 

^ 1. 0. watery, thin; unsubstantial. * The word denotes the 
ab|ence of matter ifl his speech. Osorius was Bishop of Sylves 
in Algarvoa. He died in 1680. One of his chief works was a 
book containmg an account of the Porti^ese discoveries and 
conquests which took place in the reign of Emanuel the Great 
(14^1621).-B. V 

1. 10. to be in price, to be valued: a Latinism. « 

1. 11. Stuxmlus (1507-1689) ivas a Professor at Paris and ' 
Strasburg. ^ He has been styled ‘ the OTerman Cicero.*—E. Her- 
mogenes lived under Marcus Aurelius. He was so successful in 
communicating a polished style that he went by thd^ame of 
•* the file.* cuiloue, p. 19,1. 9. 

• • 

1. 13. Oar of Cambridge, Nicholas Carr (l523-16o8) was Pro¬ 
fessor of (ireek in the University of Cambridge. 

1. 14. Roger Aaoham (1615-1668) was tutor to Queen* Elisa¬ 
beth. * ^ • 

1. 16. delicate, p. 26, If 2.' * 

1. 17. Sraamua, one of the most learned scholarfof the Kenais- 
sance . period. See Green% HisUiry of the Engliah^People, vol. ii. 
p. 81. • 

1. 18. The last word in Erasmus* sentence is * Cicerone * : the 
Greek word which echoes to it is ' one,* t.e., ' thou donk^.* 

1. 31. patent, any warrant issued by the,sovereign, and con¬ 
ferring a title on privilege on a subject. It is so ouled because 
such a warrant is open to public inspection, limbed, hook, Blus- 
tratyd bool^. though It hath large flourishes, though it ia inuch 
ornamented: in the Latin tj^slation, it is—* though it be deco¬ 
rated with flouxiahes of the pen and flowers.* \ 

1. 9% U eeeme, etc. Pygmalion fell in love wdtb a statue qf a 
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woman that he had made. At hie request Venue endowed the 
atatqe with ^e. To admire a frivolous book is like ^falling in 
love with lifeless stone, Cf. * In all spe^h, words and sense are 
as the body and the souL The s^ee is as the life and soul of 
language, without which all words are dead.*—^Bon Jonson.' 

Page 28,1. 1. It, j.e., the clothing and adorning, etc. 

1 3 sensible, striking the senses plansl^, such as attracts 
the admiration of readers. The litc^ meaning of the word is 
to attract or deserve applause: and It is frequently used in this 
sense by Bacon. • i. 

1. 7. InquiaitionMcf. p. 5,1. 29, < 

1. 10. Iierlod, contlasion. Attractiveness of style must not 
blind us to the'necessity of strict proof. The meaifing of the 
wordfcsa^tf/octory is explained by the following passage from 
Bacon’s 0/ inUrprU^Um qf Aature,'~<^ln we inqiwlug sf 
causes and reasons it U much easier to nnd^ out such causes a9> 
will satisfy ths mifid of fism and quiet Directions than such can^ 
as will direct him,’ etc. Of. Bk. 2: ' He tiiat reCeiteth know* 
ledge, desiretb rather present satisfadUmt than expectant in¬ 
quiry ; and so rather not to doubt, than not to err.^ If a nan 
be to bave, etc., t.e., if a man have occasion to make use 6f his 
knowledge. 

‘ 1. 11. dvll, p.*18,1 26^ 

^ L 16. Adottii, a l^autiftil youth beloved by Vmius.* 

1. 17. <Ibiroiiles, the strong man of Grecian mythology. Hmiae 
scholars who shrink from no labour in study are (wled *Her% 
. cules’ followers in learning.’ Burke talks of *a man with an 
herculean robustness of mind, and nerves not to be* broken with 
labour^’ ' 

c 1. 21 distamper of learning, In the Latin translation Bacon 
a^ds—* There is also another kind of si^le a little bettef than, the 
former, and commonly following it in point of time, which aims 
at having the. words pointed, the sentences concise, and the 
langustfe rather forced than flowing. * By a trhA of this kind 
evarytmhig seemt more ingraioua than it really is. Such a style 
is fqimd conspicuously in BenwAr and to a lesa extant in Tadius 
and $*&niu8 S^undua, and for some little time it hat heenpleaetng 
to the ears of our own time. It is true that it is penally pleadng 
to men o!f ardkmry nndcrstandkig, fM> that it hmgt 
to Utcratute t but it is Justly dstpUSd hy more tMflidied Jttdg- 
mseta, and may be codnderad as ehe of the diooa sa S df Am* 
ing^ because it fs a kind of han|hig after ‘Aorda an# iftsilr 
elm?in.’ , 

L S8. The iscahih * distemper ol leamhm.* In order 

to understand this sttmi the studdnt dioud bear m mtad that 
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the Sohokf^ic Philosophy was, in the main, an apiiUcatton of the 
lo^o.of Amtotle to the development and explanation of the doc- 
tnnes pf*the Christian faith. This was its. chaAKster on* the 
whole, Oecarionally we meet with a Schoolmanawho left the 
beatwn track of theolo^. Roger Bacon, for instance, was.as 
diligent and enthusiast^ a votary of science as h|s more crie- 
brated namesake. Cf. Green’s Hikory of the £h^i$h Pet^e, vol. 
i., p« Bui the*cireumstances of we-time were not favour¬ 
able to Bcientifio inquuy: and the great evil of Scholasticism, in 
Bacon’s*onimon, was that ^t diverted men’s minds from more 
useful studies. Gf. Hallaip’s Middfe Agee, voL iii., p. 432. We 
may distinguish cer^in perioilsin SohoiMtioiBm. ^e first of the 
Schoolmen "was Erigena, who was horn between 800 and 810. 
The oidy wmrk of Aristotle with which lle*vras acquaihted was 
th§ lrt>gio.8,Hia philosophy was that of the late^ Platonists: and 
his systi^ is an attempt to reconcile^ theology with his phUosophy 
by mSsns of the rules of the Aristotelian logic. With him pnflo- 
'sofdiy wasontysoiansubject to theoldfi^, thatdbhe Itftter determined 
the former iii idl cae^ wpere the two diverged. He allowed him¬ 
self fuUUIaierty of ai^alaition on points which did not come within 
the sphere of theology; *His writings were aftmwards condemned 
by tM'Churohi' ^The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries were 
occupied with^the great st^ggle between the Realists and the 
NommalistB^ a struggle which gave the Church an opportimity of 
aBserti]ti|( a constantly increasing authority, since the various 
issues by the conflict had a distihot bikiiring on theological 
dogmas. Tim' piost conspicuous figure in the twelfth century^ 
Aj^iuirdjiylh oame into conflict with, and was coBdemuod by the 
•Church, for his fearless application of the Aristotelian dialectic 
to aubj^s which, According to. the contention of the Church, were 
to settlea by authority. It was not until the thirteenth omi- 
.tu]^ that Scholasticism .attained its full development wd, aU 
phij[iosophy,;vma! included, in theology. This phenomenon was 
due.fip inigodnption into Bhirope of t^e ethical,' ^ysi^, add 
metaphysical. ti^eatiBes fif ""Aristotle., Anued udth these toe 
Chm^h was in a lotion to put forth an anthoiitatlve espos!• 
ticmrw.the/trath pu pil sqhjeotEL The most emii^t repr^sinReU 

develops Scholasticism is Thonisa A/iu^as, 
!]^tm.thehipt<^Of ^<riioli^ckm displm a progressiye 
of to..i^:eedop& of^thought. I^e last repressutail^ of 

h^thod is ihe Ipunoim Wif^sm^ef Owhisip,s 
hwjsnpsa?^' was dcpieed. Jisi^hlB wmrks we sat'the 

ineiMMible 
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then to 5e wondered at if the Schoolmen only suooeeded in 
weaving a web of contentioua metaphysics. When the mind has 
exhaiis^d thli doAa. presented to it, if no fresh expedience is 
forthcoming, id must either be idle, or return upon the same doto 
from which overything,of value has already ^n extracted^ or 
else it must invent questions for the mere purpose of discussing 
them. rTha only oato presented to the Sdioolpien w^jre the 
ChriMon dogmas and the doctrines of Aristotle. These were 
accepted on authority, and conclusions were drawn fro|n them 
by syllogism. The want of fresh daUi inevitably drove men to 
controversies about trifles. A philosophy of any value presup^ 
poses scientific knowledge. Bacon, who was impatient of all 
metaphyseal and' S^eomgiual discussions, naturalfy despised 
Scholasticism. Qe gives the true reefon of the failure of the 
Schoolmen—“Their wits were shut up in the celltrof a^few 
authors,** and they had “nob great quantity of matter.”’ ^oy 
did not even know Aristotle at first band* but only tiirougn 
Arabian commentators. Science wants data: and a fruitful 
philosophy must rest on a wide and welbconsidered experience. 
Scholasticism failed because it had no experience, and o^use it 
had a bod method. This is the troth which Bacon wished to 
impress umn the world. He say^in the jVbv. Org., Bk. 1 , Aph. 

*121—“JSootlety of discussion and reasoning is too late and is 
useless when the principles of science have once been established: 

* the only, or, at any rate^ the ^noipal time when subtlety is 
required is when we are weighing evidence and establishing 
pnnoii>lra—Nature like Fortune hM lone hair in front, but she 
is behmcT bald.” Roger Bacon gives we same preference to 
inductive over formal reasoning—and the general resemblance« 
between Rogbr and Francis Ba^n is very strong-—gee Hallam, 
ibid. Hie student will find an excellent exetch of the Scholastic 
philosophy in Milmsn’s Latin ChrietiaTtUu, bk. 14, ch. 8. He 
n^y also consult with advantage WheweU’s History of the In” 
dvsAwt Sdsnoss, vpL 1, bk. 4. ' For the^Scholastiotchailmtw of 
Indian philosopjiy, see Duncker’s Hislsyry of Indkb't bk. 5, oh. viii. 

1. 27. reap 60 l|ve, having refeirence to.^ ^ 

1. 28. extenslTt', capable of being extended to. St. Paul is ’ 
warning the person w whom he writes to keep the Christian 
faith in its primRive purity and simplidty, 1 Tim, yi. 20* 
Bacon condemns the Swoolmen for im^rtmg new ideas and 
drawing unmeaning 41 etinctionB, which Moome the sob|ect of 
violent but^uhfruimd controversy, in the third S^y. Bacon 
remi|rksupon this same text fimin St. Paul, create empo- 
siHoiis which are notj and put ^h^ .into tertiw so , fixe^i aS' 
whereas the meante osight to gov^ ^ term, m term in 
e£m gmrnetfa, ths^nieidi^.^ ' 

I. iz, strletoeis of posi^loos^ doghiatio assertioiui. 
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FAff# 99, 1. 3. TanBionlAte, wriggHnff like a worm, intricate, 
wliidi Iwre Indeed, etc., a book which bristlee \igth discuseion 
appear to be full of life: but if the discuBsions trivial, the 
book is worthless. 

l.*4, quiekness, see p. 13,1.24. * * 

1. 8. their wits being shut up, etc., their knowledge being con* 
fined t9a few authors. •* 


1. 9. their dictator, the imthority whom they followed blindly. 
The Dictator was a magis&ate whom the Romans appointed on 
extraordinary emergencies and who, so long as he held office, 
possessed ab^lute pawer. Dante, in the Commedia (a.d. 

1300), called Aristotle *Hhe master e>f tl^ee that know.** He 
represents him as sitting as head of **the philosophic family,” 
and says tilat Plato and all the rest look up to him. 

1. 15. triilOh, viz. , working on matter. By working on matter, 
sSys Bacon, I mean studying nature^ * •* 

1. 16. creatures, •.*«., all created things. We now use the word 
to^expresB diving things, worketh according to the stuff and Is 
limited thereby, dews not transcend eaperience, but asserts 
such propositions only as are w^anted by experience. 

1. 17. if it work upon itself, «.e., if it employ itself iperely * 
with ideas of its own creation, and not about jdeas which are 
abstracted from actual facts. , 

1. .23. whereof there are no small number, Bacon regarded ajl 
metaphysical speculation as * fruitless,* because not p^^uctive 
of any materisl result. The following questions, which are dis¬ 
cussed by Thomas Aquinas, mav serve as more glaring distances 
• of the * fruitless ipeoulation oi the Schoolmen^:—^Whether all 
ange]p belong to the same genus. Whether demons are evil by 
nature, or 1^ wUl. Whether they can change one substanse into 
anothmr. Whether Christ possessed merit in the very instant o6 
his cpncei^ti<m« or not the following instant. Whether alh 
angel oan move from rae point to another w^hout passing 
through the intennediate space. Whether, if Adam had not 
sinned, exactly equal numlMrs of males and femaffis would have 
been born. * 

1. 24. the iwaiiner, etc. «The method of the ^ Schoolmen is 
correctly described in the text. Genendly each inquixy hagins 
with a statement of the' different points which are to be eluol- 
dated. To each qf thesO is allotted a senarate pmgraidu One 
or more reaabns we alleged in favour of the opinion which the 
author means to reject. Some objecti<m, genendlf founded on a 
quotation from some conohiskre kttthority, is then stated against 
it, and then- the ilulhor ^ves his own opiDioi| in, whatie called 
the CQAcZtuion, an^ prooMds. to refute one by one the argame|tts 
he has adduced on the other ride. Ib is imp^lble not to recog- 
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nise in thu procedure the influence of u qreton ci oral.dleputa 
tion.*r>£. Sen Bk. 2, p, 101, urhere the euostanoe of this sectiot 


tion.*r>£. Sen Bk. 2, p, 101, urhere the suhstanoe of this section 
is repeated, yf. Ueberweg*B Mi^ory of Philosophy ^ vol f.% p. 432. 
** The method of the Sphoolmen consisted flrst m connecting the 
doctrines to'be expounded with a commentary on some ivork 
chosen for the purpose. The contents of this work were divided 
and i^^d>*dimdedi wntil the separtUe propositi^, if which it was 
€ompo%ed, were reached. Then these teere interprettdt ^hes^'ons 
ioere raised with rference to them, anff. the arotends for affirming 
and for denying them were presented. Finally the conclnsiaii iras 
announced, etc. Bacon ‘nieans to* say that the truth cte.fcdse- 
hood a Imposition cannot be determined dirithottt taking into 


wMch it occupies in an English treatise,pn ecpnpmy., 

1. 28. iiriiloh'uflntlpnB, %tc.r Mihnan says ^ Thomas Aquina&; 
that “ his luxury of histinction and definmoh,. if it be not a pon' 
tradiction, hie ^ inexhaustible.” Asain* taHr^ 

ing of Scotus* vindiqption cJ the grace<*of God, he seqrs tibat, 
** Scottts draws a distinction (he saves every thing by a distiiiction 

__’_A.'*#__T _ 


between the Scotists mid Thomists, .he says Giat *^one define# 
away nece^ity till it ceases t6 be heceserty, the other fitters 
fsee-will till it ceases to be free.” The following may serve as an 
instancwcof a -**8olu^on ” which in reality consists mer^ of 
formal distinctions, Thomas Amii^ proves that the 
begimung ol Ihe world in time is not p^osophically dempU'^.' 
stroble. **It is said that the cause must precede the efim* 
but we must draw a distinction between efficient catuieS and 
fjsct eflilUHei. The^ dvittm applies to the former, biit hot to the 
Ihtte^.: "GiM ,hs a perfect cause, 'Oould by hisulmi^^ potrer 
cnia^ Again, thqt tbaworkl Urns crOaM jRroth 

ndwtjeg^docis . Nierem dgnw 

a/dh^t^loh sucdes^rhi' and 'Order. 


temporal 

nothing,' 


iimt wl^ is uncaused. , Tfacie whb thm t&» ob- 
jec^:Sem^m ^iMthionoa betw^ ihtSriitedlM^ thid 


tfamtioike vOre^ 
v^hose 
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stndea^ "will dasUy understand that this method would never 
enable the Schoolmea to make any progress in scientific dis¬ 
covery. *At the best, their method was bat an analysis, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of logic, of abstract terms and popular mneral- 
izatlbns. So l<Hig as the terms which men use are an insdeqUkte 
or incorrect expression of facts, mere formal consistency in 
reasoni^ is simply conustency in error. Moreover, pro^es^ was 
impossible. No ne^ ideas were got Vy fresh examinatidns of 
nature, sensequeutl^ the IJohoolmen were perpetually encaged 
with the same questions. Another circumstwce which hindered 
progress was that they wdre fiot allowed to question their pre¬ 
mises. In the sphere of theology they w#re bound by the 
dogmas of l!he Church : in the spherb of ph^ios, * Aristotle was 
their dieter.* Of. Whfwell, ^Cn the Clwraeter of Commen- 
ta1v»A.’ Jfistory of the htductim Sciencest voL I., bk. iv., oh. ii. 

Ji. S|0. the sum’s fhggot, see .^Bsop’s Pahf€8tp2. It Is ifn- 
j>oiMiDle to Inreak sticks when they a^’C tied in a large bnndle, but 
each can be broken*Beparately if taken oul of the bundle. So 
thS strength of a stienoe lies Hn tM bond,’ in the consistency 
of each part with every other. • 

L 34, axiom, proposition. ^ 

Page 80, L 4. fhey break up, etc., they never get a comjpehen- 
sive view of a subject. The remark about Seqeca is frdm the 
Roman rhetorician Quintilian. • , 

1. 6. Hair, large. ^ 

L 9. tratehf-oaiidliS, a small light kept burning in a*room at 
night. Science shpi^dd take a con^rehensive view of the whole 
^ bxtent of a subject, such as a brilliwt light gives ns of a large 
room. • 

1. 12. eavlllattoii, quibble: captious objection ^ 

1. 14. as In the Ibnner resemUaaee, to take the comp^isog 
whi^ w^ above, 1. 6. ^ In STAs InferpreUttion of Notva% 
when be is oQuaemning tfie science of his day. Bacon repeats the 
comparison which oocurs below. “The stranwAction of the 
poets of the trand|brmatk>n of Scylla seemeth to be a lively 
emblmn of this phUosophy and knowledge : a 4air woman up¬ 
wards in the pa^ of show, bift when you come to the parte 
of use and generation, Barkmg Monsters ; for no better are the 
endless distorted quertiofis, which ever have been, and a| neces¬ 
sity mijijkt W the and and womb of such knqwled^** It must 
always be oome blind that, futUe as the speema^ons of the 
Schoolmen apj^^in the Ugbt of modem science, <d^ilL we hay^to 
^ank them nw maintaining ^ intellectual activity through ages 
in w]|^ all but were sunk in iguo|Ukoek 

h ^ gem er alisationa. 

121, oomprehensive enough 
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1. 23. instead of a firnitAil, etc., the atuclent should notice the 
stress which ^con lays on the proTOsition, that all, study is 
worthless, which is not productive of henefits to mankind. 

k 24. barlilnir, loud. It is mere noise. , 

I. 25. quality, kind. 

1. 28. **11167 All out of their way whiOh never meet^ people 
who never agree must, it is thought, all be ih error. 

1. 29. digladiation, obstinate fighting. • ■ 

Page 31, 1. 3. with dark keeping^ wi,^b being kept in the dark-;- 
** shut up in the cells of a few authors,” p. 1^, 1. 10. He alludes 
to the eqect of darkpess on .the temper of animals. • 

1. 5. to leave the orMle, etc., as for instance in the discussion 
of such subjects as I have alluded to oh p. 29, 1. 23. 

‘1. 7. the orade of God’s *worka, called **the book of God’s 
works,” p. 9, 12. . ‘ 

1. 9. unequal, uneven. Instead of deriving their ideas of 
things from a direct study of things themselves, they contended 
themselves with theiff own erroneous ideas of things. The idea 
which a prejudiced mind forms a thing no more resembles the 
• reality, than does an image reflected in a mirror with a rough or 
brokefl surface. 

1. 13. of aU &e rest, this is a confusion of two expressions, 
** Foulest of all,” and ** Fouler than all the rest.” 

1. 14.c^o essential form, the Latin tr. has * the very nature and 
life of knowledge.’ The words essence and form signify the 
qualitiea wl\ich make a thing what it is. 

1. 15. for the truth, «.e., the truth is to reality as^be reflection 
is to the object reflected. We have attained to truth when our 
Bubjedcive ideas about things and their .relations correspond 
bxactly to the things themselves and their objective relations. 

L 21. to proceed of, we should my ** ^ 

1. 23* the yfraB, quoted from Horace, Ep. 1. 8. 69. 

1. 27* as wePsee It in fame, as we seu in the caide of rumours. 

1. 32. notion and belief, the \jrish to deceive, and the tendency 
to be impo^ upon. 

1. 36. Speak, say. matter of art and opinion, see p. 32,1. 32. 

Page 88, 1. 6. tl^ had a paseage, they were believed. On 
this subject, a^e Gibbon, ch. 28. n 

L 9. divlne^poesies, religious fictions. It wae thought unwise 
to shake any of the foundations <of {jeligious belief. 

L 10. they, for ^he construction cf. p. 2,1. 17. 

1.12. Antltibrist, the spiiit of evil; literally, the opponent of 
Christ. When predicting the signs of the apinroaching destruc- 
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tion of Jerusalem, Christ said, “There shall arise false Christs, 
and false prophets, and shall show great aims %nd wozfders; 
insomuch that, if it were possible,- they shall deceive the very 
elect.” xxv. 24. St. Paul, foretelling the d^ectionsfi;om 

the purity of the Christian faith, says, “ Then shall that wicked 
be revealed, whom the Lord shall consume. . . . £^en him, 

whose tsoming'is after the working of Satan, with all powor and 
signs and lying wonders.” 2 These, ii. 8. 

1. 16. FUnius was a Roman writer on Natural History, a.d. 
63-79. • • 

Otfdanus (F501-1576), a physician of Milan, who wrote 
on Natural History, Medicine, and- Astrology. * 

• iitiertiui also wrote on Natural History. He was Bishop 
of Ratisbon, and on account of l^is learning was called * The 
Uretfl.’ He was bom A.D. 1193. • • 

• • * 

1. 17. the Arahiaas, see Gibbon, ch. 52, afid Whewell’s History 

of tits Inductive Sciences, bk. iv., ch. 2. They became acquainted 
with the philoso]phy and science of the ^Greeks in the eighth 
century after Christ. It was through them that the Schoolmen 
became acquainted with the pllysicM and metaphysical works of 
Aristotle: and their commentaries on the works of Aristotle,* 
especially those of Ibn-Raschid, known in Eunope as Averroes, . 
had a considerable influence on«the Sqliolastic philbsophies. In 
philosophy, however, the Arabians confined themselves to ex¬ 
plaining and developing the doctrines of Aristotle: it w^s in the 
sphere of science that they displayed originality. To the science 
* of medicine especially, and also to the sciences of q]h®m^Btry and 
algebra, they made considerable contributions. 

1.*18. untried, unverified. ^ 

1. 22. exquisite, p. 26,1. 14. ^ 

1. 26. Irortliy the reocg^dlag, this record of extraordinary narva- 
tions, which the author had heard, is not real^ by Anstotle. 
With this passage cf. 2, i. 3. • 

L 31. to the memory of man, ».e., to posterity.* 

1. .35. frhich have had, etc.,*which are rather fanciful than 
rational. Literally, which ^have corresponded more closely, and 
been more nearly allied, to imagination than to reason. The 
Latin translation has ‘which rest more upon imagination and 
faith than upop reason and proofs.* For natural magic and 
alchemy, see Bk. 2, p. 51. « 

Page 38, 1. 2. astrology.. The so-called science of Astrology 
came originally from the Chaldeans. The^chief power whi^ 
astrologers claim^ was that of prediction. It was thought 
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according to its compositum. Jupiter and Venus were coni- 
pounded of wftrm and moistj and their influence was go;}d, since 
heat and moisture are creative elements. On the other hand, the 
influence of ^lars and Mercury was bad, since the one was dry, 
and the other was changeable. It was thought, morTOver, that 
each of t.he signs of the zodiac presides over a special part of the 
body^ and that a child’s foi’tune in life could be breaict<3d from 
the sign of the zodiac which rose at its birth, it was thought 
also that an undertaking would pros^r according to .the season 
in which it was undertaken. This ?astj>elief was held by Bacon— 
“We must not,” he says, “altogether reject the choice of times, 
though we should placeless reliance on it than on predictions. For 
we see that in sowing, 'and planting, and grafting, on observation 
of the age of the moon is a thing not altogether to ba.tJespired.” 
Bacon rejected the grosser fogies of Astrology. “ Astrology,” he 
spys, “ is so full of superstition, that we can scarcely And any uhlng 
sound in it”—but he could not shake off tjie belief in it alto-> 
gether. He says that it may enable us to predict not only 
natural phenomena, such as frosts, floods, earthquakes, etc., but 
wars, seditions, schisms, transmigratiofls of p^ples, and, in 
short, all commotions or great revolutions of things, natural as 
well os civil. See Fowler’s hUrod, to Nov. Org. p. 26, and 
Whewfell’s HUtor^i of the. Iinductive Sciences, vol. I., bk. iv., ch 3. 

* A Ichemy is the Arabic A Ikimia. , .A Hs the Arabic article. Kimia 
is the late Greek word chkmekt, which is perhaps a corruption of 
chumeia, a mixture, or fusion. The form ehumeia justmes the 
spellingkftlchymy and chymistry. 

1. 5. concatenation, connection. 

L 6. to reduce is used in its literal sense, and is equivalent to 
*to bring bcuik.* Cf. *haduceth,’ Bk. 2, p. 48. In the Z>e Avug. 
Bacon^says “that the proper fimcticm of natural magic is to 
aj^ply the knowledge of bidden causes to the production of 
wbnderful results.” See below, Bk. 2,i,p. 38. For the ground 
of Bacon’s obji^etionB to the ordinary magic,'see Bk. 2, p. 61. 
pretoidetli, ouams, professes. 

1. 9. In nilxtttires of nature, in substances as they exist in 
nature. The order is, * which are incorporate, «.e., incdiporated, 
in mixtures of nature.’ He explains this in the De Aug. thus: 
** Alohemy preffoues to extract and eliminate the heterogeneous 
elem«ita which are ^tent in snbatances, as they exist in nature, 
and to purify bodies which are impure, to set f^ee those which 
are enchains,'^nd .to perfect those which are incomplete,” %.e.. 
Alchemy was engaged in refiqjng and transmuting of metals. 
See Bk. 2, p. 61, for Bacon’s opimbn as to the. wav in which 
tnuumsutation can flsaUy.be effected, and the futilffy of the mdans 
by which the alchemistr sought to effect itk'' 

L 10. tetVKtto&i «ad* prowcuftlonii, the devices^ and the 
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methods. Mr. Wright points out that the words mean literally, 

‘ the suhsidiary channels leading to those ends and the modes in 
which they have been followed.* Cf. Bk. 2, p. ; “In their 
propositions the description of the mtmie is ever m^re monstsous 
than the pretence or end.” 

1. eulgnjatlcal wrlUngs. in the corresponding passage in the 
Dt Afirf. Bacon sa^s that alchemy is not taught in a rtPaight- 
forwar^ 'vay, but is arti%ially fenced round with obscurities; 
cf. the Filum LobyrirUhi^ Ellis and Spedding’s edn., vol. iii., 
406. The alchemists^published their more important dis¬ 
coveries in migmaiicaA wrttinga, ».r., in writings which the un¬ 
initiated cbuld not understand. Thb alle^%l reason fo« this pro¬ 
ceeding 'vws '*fbr the avoiding of abuse in the axcluded, and the 
str^g^ening of affection in the admitted,' i.e., to prevent the 
kno^edge thus reserved from becoming known to ana beiiTg mis- 
flbec^y incapable persons, and to encourage th(flie, to whom it 

* was committed, to take more interest in it,* by making them feel 
that they^ere entrusted with a valuable treasure. This, how¬ 
ever, s^B Bacon,' though the alloged reason, was not the real 
one. They wrote enigmatically to' hid! their ignorance and 
fraud ; for that, which they ptsblished enigmatically, was no less 
worthless and false, than that which they published openly. Mr. * 
Nichol says ** that the interval between the i^welfth and six- ^ 
teenth centuries is studded witl»books»of secrets.” The explana¬ 
tion of this, he save, is that some writers were afraid of being 
punished for unhallowed dealing in the black arts, o^l^prs wftre 
anxious to gain credit for the possession of superhuman know- 

• ledge. The student will 6nd some interesting iii^orgiation on 
this point ig Vaughan's Hours with the Mystics. 

• r^fjerring thenuelTea to aurlenlEr traditions, this was 
another device of the alchemists, similar to that of ' eni^atical 
■writing.* The pretext- and real reason for the two -were ^e 
same, '^ey^retendedethat some of their discoveries were so 
important, that they were not even^blished eni|^matically, but 
were reserved swected auditora. The words au^cular tradition 
mean * teaching by. worn of mouth’ (literall^^ ‘delivery, i.e., 
toachingf to the ears') as oppos^l to books. R^erring themselves 
to^ having recourse to. ^ 

1. 16. to save the ere^t of Impostures, to induce people still to 
believe in their impostures. • 

1.28. dlotatafs, p. SS6,1. 9. ^ 

1. 29. stand, maintain thei]^ position, be accepted without 
quiBstion. * * 

' consnls^ magistrates whose power wm not absolute, but 
who voted in the Senate. The Consulship dates from; the 
expulfdon of thelast king of Rome, B O. 610. Bails prints etmnseh 
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from the ori^nal edition. He supposes that Bacon wrote 
cownMUr*' Th«8 conjecture is supported by the Latin translation 
—* Credulity has invested certain authors with a dictatorial 
poYcr of giving orders, instead of the senatorial power of giving 
counsel.* ^ * 

L 31. ,at a stay, kept them from making progress. We should 
say at a staiidatM. i ' ^ 

1. 33. comes shortest, accomplishes Jeaet. 

1. 35. leeseUi, loseth. 

1. 36. artlU^, the art of consCructing engines for the dis> 
charge of missile weapons. J'he word now Ineans * c^piion.* 

Page sl, 1. 1. grosu^, unskilfully. 

1. 3. Democritus, born about b.c. 460,'a leader of the^Atom^st-ic 
school of ]^iloBophy in Greece. Bacon thought more highly of 
him than of aity of the Greek philosophers, because he ^V'oted 
himself more to the study of "nature, and lose to the elaboration* 
of logical forms. , * 

Hippocrates, Bi„c. 460, a well-known Greek physician, and 
writer on medicine. 

' 1. 4. EucUdes, the geometrician. He lived in the fourth 

centui^ B.C., but the exact date of his birtli is unknown. 

Archimedes, b.c. ^7, a ^eat astronomer, and discoverer 
in mathematics, both pure and applied. He was a native of 
Sj^racueif)^ and lost his life in the storming of the city by the 
Romans, B.C. 212. It is told of him that, during the siege, ho 
burned the enemies’ ships in the harbour by reflections from a, 
mirror. 

1. 5. Imhased, corrupted. In the Latin translation it «.iB— 

‘ havi]^jg lost much of their original splendour.* 

6. many wits and Industries, the labour of many mmds. 

1. 7. In one, to the same object. *' 

L 0. whomillustrated, in spite of the time which they have 
spent upon him, they have rather distorted than illustrated his 
works. This is % parenthetical remark. The word For, which 
fdllows, continues the sense fron? iomt one. 

1. 12. exempted from liberty of examination, i.e. accepted on 
authority: as the doctrines of Aristotle were by the Schoolmen. 
Bacon means that time is wasted, if spent in making endless 
comments on one author. When we have leafhed all that an 
author has to*say, we should leave him, and go on to fresh 
studies. Cf. ** To go beyond Azistctle by the light of Aristotle 
is to think that a harrowed light con increase the original light 
from whom it is taken.”—Bacon, On the Interpretation of Nature, 

L 14. tlie position, the maxim, or rule. 
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1. 23. time wbiob Is the author of authors, cf. Truth is the 
daughter of time.”— Nov. Orgf., Bk. 1. Aph. 84, cl. p. 34, L 11. 

1. 24. to discover, to disclose. . 

1.* 26. peccant humours, unhealthy states. Literally the words 
signify * morbid juices ’ in the body. « 

1. 29? intrinsic, used in its literal sense of * internal,* ' hidden 
from sight.* , 

1. 29. traducement, see on p. 19,1. 2. 

® * 

Pages 34-40. Having considered the grosser hUmishes ivhich 
disfigure a%d bring discredit upon iSamiiigf Bacon now proceeds 
to consider its more superjiciat defects. Of these he enumerates 
elev&n — , , 

(i.^ Men are too ready to accipt ^deas and^ beliefs^ eitJiet' 
Jb^ca'iise thmf are oldj or because th^y are noyel. * 

j[ii.) It IS gemrblly thought that everything that is to he 
di 8 C 0 vered*mvst have been discovered long ago. Hence ensues 
a want of enterprise in*science. • 

(iii.) It is commonly thought thaly by a hind of ‘natural 
sdectiony those doctrinesy which have survived to the present * 
time, must he the soundest. In realityy the opposite of this is 
true. In the river of time the weightiest doctrines sink first. 

(iv.) Arts and sciences have been formulated before t^e 
necessary data w&re obtaiiUd. Thus a false air of completeness 
has been given to knowledge. 

• (v.) The results of the different sciences have net been com- 
' pared and so-ordinaled. Hence individual sciences have not 
progressed as they might have donSy because deprived j)f the 
light which other seienoes might have thrown upon them. ^ 
(vi.) Siudents have placed such confidence in their o\m 
faculties that they have mritured to explain phenomena a priori, 
wanting the patience for a diligent study ofnatiSe. 

(vii.) Men herve come biasam to the study of •dhtwey reading 
it in the light of preconceived ideaSy and inSterpreting it m 
terms of t/ioir own philosophy. * 

(viii.) There has been d genial impatience of difficulties. 
No satisfactory conclusions ca7i he arrived at, when mff^ties 
are passed over instead of being solved. * 

(ix.) Writers have asserted as proved things pohich are p.ot 
proved: whereas they ought in their writings to distinguish 
those principle which ar^ provedy from fhose which need 
further corroboration. 

(z.) Students have needed original researchy and have been 
contented with simply editing the loorks of othersy , 
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(xL) Men k^ve mistaken the end of knowledge. The student 
should woo knowledge as a s/pmmy the fruit of whose wdnh shall 
he benefits for mankind. 

Lastly^ says Bacon, as I have not been sparing in mv criticivni 
of learning, I hope that due weight will he given to wnat I sfuUl 
urge in its favour. 

1. 31. affectliiK of, liking for. 

1. 34. the father, Bacon refers to the Greek myth, according 
to which Kroiios, i.e., time, devoureil his children os soon as 
they were born. «The myth expressed tke passage of time, 
which cannot be rewa^led. ' JBacon says that the children are 
imitating the father; the old days wishing to destroy the later, 
and tl^e Ta^r to destroy the older. « 

Page 35, L h while ^ti^uity, etc. Conservatives hate all 
changes : radicals insist on dn-stroying, instead of merely r^Iorili> 
ing, what is old. 

L 3. surely, etc. A man, says Bacon, should dwell apon what 
has been already discavered, only until hb has hit upon the path 
of further discoveries, which he n)UBt then follow. Cf. Essay xxiv. 

' 1. O.cWhen the discovery is well taken, when he is certain that 

he has discovered it. 

1. 11. old times, etc. Elsewhere Bacon says **the present time 
hbthe real antiquity, for the world has now grown old. And, 
indeed,<tu3 we expect greater knowledge and riper judgment from 
an old man than from a youth, because of his wider experience, 
so it is natural to expect far greater things from our own age 
than from ancient times; for the world has now grown old, and 
has been enriched with countless experiments and observatipns.” 
— Nov. Urg. 1. 84. Ellis quotes the same idea from a dialogue 
flv the Italian Giordano Bruno, who was contemporary with 
^acon. Similar reflexions, he says, occur in the w.:itings of 
several of th) scientiflc reformers. He also quotes from 2 
EsdroA, xiv. 1^, “ The world has lost its youth, and the times 
begin to grow o\d.** ‘ * 

1. 15. induced, used in its literal sense of * brought on.’ 

1. 19. Lttoiaii, the remark is really Seneca’s. It is a satire on 
the popular mythology. 

1.22. septuagenany, top old to b^et children: literally, seventy 
years old. the PapUm law, the Lex Papia Psppcea, which was 
patoed in the feign of Augustus, did not actually forbid old men 
to marry. Its object was to einjluce all men, who had not 
reached a certain age, to marry, by granting them political 
privileges. 

1. 24. donhtj fear, past children and generation, past produo> 
ing children, he., new diflcoveries. 
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1. 34. OolumbuB, writing in 1603 to Ferdinand* and Isabella, 
says—“*I was seven years at your court, and for# seven years I 
was told that my plan was an absurdity: and now the wery 
tailbrs ask leave to go to discover new countries.”—^. 

Page 36, 1.1. tiiey, see on p. 2, 1.17. seem strange to our assent, 
i.e., wc* hesitate to Assent to them. For the form demonstrate, 
cf. p. 16, 1. 15. 

1. 2. lelation, lit. carrying hachward, a technical term in law, 
denoting that effect is given to an action from a date preceding 
that on which it «was performed. For €|;camplc, letters of 
administration, though issued after*a man’ji decease, t 9 .ke effect 
from the day of his death. In the case of simple truths. Bacon 
sa^s^ we 'Ippoar to ourselves to have known them before the 
time at which wo actually acquired *them. ' * ^ 

•1. 3? speak, p. 31,* !• 36. , 

* 1. 5. after variety and examination, i.e.l when a number of 
different opinions have been propounded and examined. Cf. 2’Ae 
Interpretation of JScUuro, *' It is sensible tCfthink that when men 
first enter into search and inquiry, according to the several 
frames and compositions of then* understanding they light upon 
different conceit, and so all opinions and doubts are beateA over, 
and then men having made a taste of all wax w'cary of variety, 
and so reject the worst and hold themselves to the best.” Then, 
after repeating the metaphor of the river, Bacon says : ' * Tke 
state of knowledge is ever a Democratie, and that pf«?vaileth 
which is most agreeable to the senses and conceits of people. ” 

1. 6. still, always. * 

1. 8. he wdlre bnt like, etc., he would probably only light. 

1. fo. for the multitude’s sake, to please the multitude. * 

1. 11. to give passage to, to accept. * 

1. 15. bfown*hp, filled ^ith air. This image of a river is a 
false analog which Bacon often employs. Cf^ Essay liii.: 
** Fame is Uke river tha^ beareih up things lighh and swollen, 
and drowns things weighty and solid.^’ • 

1. 17. Another error, etc. Cf.*rAe Interpretation of Nature: 
“ Men have used of a few observations upon any subject to make 
a solemn and formal art, by filling it up with discourse, accom¬ 
modating it with some circumstances and directions to practice, 
and digesting it into method, whereby men grow satisfied and 
secure, as if no more inquiry were to be made of that matter” 
See Bk. 2, p. 100. ^ 

1. 18. peremptory, arbitrary. 

1. 21. knit and shape, when the limbs are firmly set and the 
body is fully formed. 

1. 24. methods, by a method Bacon means a formal trea^se 
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professing to contain an exhaustive ex^sition of a subject, as 
opposed to tbp exposition of a subject in aphorisms, \Miich arc 
professedly imperfect, and valuable rather as suggestions than as 
dogmas. Se6 Nov. Org.f 1, 86. • 

1. 25. ^ustrate, for this form of the participle, cf. accumulateg 
p. 16M* demonstrate^ p. 36, 1. 1, etc. , • • 

1. 31. cease, used transitively. F^r an explanation of this 
paragraph, see Bk. 2, pp. 31-3 and p. 40. Bacon frequently and 
wisely emphasizes the danger of excessive specialization. Thq 
world is so vast tlyit we are obliged to stuiJy it in parts.^ The 
specialization of inquiry is (A^y an application of the principle of 
what economists eall the division of labour to intellectual industry. 
But there are no absolute divisions iif nature correigj^ondiiig to 
tlrtj dfvisidhs of the sciencea If, therefore, wo study a subject 
in isolation, wt^nmst rentember that our conclusions will h<lve4o 
be modified in virtue of the*relation in whi^ the subject really* 
stands to the rest of nature. Each science, in other W'ords, gives 
an imperfect view of its object. The./frgi philosophy %f Bacon is 
intended to correct tRe errors of specialized inquiry”. It was to 
determine the principles common to all or many sciences, i.e., it 
was tq show how nature works according to the same laws in 
different spheres : and secondly it was to answ'cr certain general 
questions about nature which iUia not the business of any special 
scjcnce to solve. Of. ** All knowledge forms one whole, because 
ite sul^^ct-matter is one : for the lAiiverse in its length and 
breadth is so intimately knit together, that w'e cannot separate 
off portion ffom portion, and operation from operation, except by^ 
mental abstraction .... Sciences are the result of that mental < 
abstraction, which I have spoken of, being the logical record 
of tint or that aspect of the whole subject-matter of Knowledge. 
As they all belong to one and the same circle of objects, they are 
dlic and all connected together: as they are but a^ectssof things, 
they are sevurally incomplete in thefr relation to the things 
themselves, tnougli complete in their ow ii idea and for their own 
resjiective puTposes ; on both accounts they at once need and 
subserve each Cther. And further, the domprehension of the 
bearings of one science on another, and the use of ea8h to each, 
and the location and limitation and adjustment and due apprecia¬ 
tion of them all, one with another, this belongs, I conceive, to a 
sort of science distinct from all of them, and in some sense a 
science of sciences, which is my own conception of what is meant 
bjpphilosoph}^ in the true sense of the word, and of a philosophi¬ 
cal habit of mind.” Cardinal Neman’s Idea of a University, 
Discourse iii. § 4.* 

1. 32. for no perfect discovery, etc. In the Latin translation 
it is “Extensive views can be obtained only from towers, or high 
plcs^es”: and after the words “<o a higher science,’* 1. 36, the 
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» • 

Latin adds “as to a watch-tower.” In The. Inler^/fretation of • 
Nature^ he says: “Sciences distinguished (i.e. individual sciences) 
have a dependence upon universal knowledge to* be augmented 
and rectihed by the superior light thereof ” ; dnd he gives a 
cunious instance of this. “ The opinion of Coperricus in Astro¬ 
nomy,” he says, “which astronomy itself cannot correct because 
it is not repugnant to any of the appearances, vet natural philo¬ 
sophy Roth correct.*’ Cf. Bk. 2, p. 56. In his 278th ApopSfthegm 
Bacon says *' Aristippus ^id tliat those that studied particular 
science^ and neglected philosophy were like Penelope’s wooers, 
.that made love to the waiting woman. ” 

Page 37. 1. 5. tunibled up and down In, have become confused 
among. »ee notes on p. 30, 11. Sl 'where the •substance 

of this p|ragruph is repeated. • 

*1. 6. InteUectualista, Bacon coips the word to express those 
whoscontemplate only the creations ofid^heir own^sninds. 

' 1. 9. In their own little worlds, in the microcosm of their own 

minds, '^hey try to get at truth a ytrioriy or, in Bacon’s lan¬ 
guage, they wish tomantidiiate^ insteai^ of being content to 
interpret nature. 

1. 11. the volume of Ctod’s -^^orks, p. 9, 1. 12. In The Inter-, 
prefafion of Nature Bacon speaks of the felicity wherewith Go<l 
hath blessed an humility of mind, such as rather labourcth to • 
spell and so by degrees to readT in tho volumes of his crctaturea, 
than to solicit and urge and as it were to invocate a man’s (gvn 
spirit (mind) to divine*and give oracles unto him. .eFor tlie 
metaphor of apellimj^ cf. our expression ‘ The A B 0 of a subject.’ 

^ 1. 13. invocate, call upon. We say invoke. ' • 

1. 14. to Rlvine, to accoiint for phenomena or to anticipate the 
future by a supernatural power. A diviner is a soothsa^r. 

1. 16. Another error, etc. With this section cf. Buckle’s 
Histoi'y^yf Citnlizationf ^oL ii. p. 289, where, in illustrating %he 
influence of theological prejudice upon writers history, the 
author speaks of “a general law of the mind, «y which those 
who have anjf favouritif profession, are apt t</exaggerate its 
capacity^ to explain events by its maxims, ahd, as it were, to 
reiract through its medium th^occurrences of life.” 

1. 17. have UBed, have been accustomed. * 

1. 20. applied, studied. ^ 

1. 21. Plato, the same charge is brought against Plato in the 
Novum OrganuMf Bk. 1, Aph. 96, in which passage also^ the 
same charges, as here, are ma^le against Aristotle and Proclus. 
He is referring to Plato’s fondness lor the theologian’s argument 
from design. Cf. Bk. 2, p. 45. 

1. 22. Ariatotte 'was fond of viewing natural phenomena as 
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» exemplific^ions of his metaphysical distinctions. The seed and 
the tree for instance exemplify ‘potentiality’ and ‘actuality.’ 
See Blk. 2, p. ^8. Aristotle ought to have kept distinct the 
louical questidh, What is the meaning of the terms actuality 
and* potentiality ? and the physical question, By what process 
is the tree, as a matter of fact, developed out of the seed ? Cf. 
below Bk. 2, p. .32. It is only fair to Aristotle to remember 
that, 8s he lived before the age of ptiysical seiened*, his tdik was 
not so much to explain the world as to conceive it. The most 
elementary ideas of plwsics were not ddHncd in his time. Besides, 
we can hardly blame Plato or Aristptl%for not doing the work of, 
a man of science. Plato, as a philosopher, wa^ properly concerned 
to show t]^at the uni\|rse is a^rational system ; and Affistotle, as 
a metaphysician, ^as ptoperly concerned with the characteristics 
of being as such, and not with the discovery of the p^fperti^ of 
any particalar kind of being^ Many of Aristotle’s conceptioTis 
are still of the greatest value as applied even tn science. • • 

1. 23. the second sbhool Plato, i.e. the *Neo-Platoni8ts, the * 
last representatives of ancient philosophy. The dqptrines of 
Plato and the vaguer traditions of Pythagoreanism, coming into 
contact with the ideifs of the East, produced the philosophy 
of Neo-Platonism, the chief sharacteristic of which is its 
*mysticigm. Proclus (a.d. 412-485) was born in Oonstantinople, 

• but spent most of his life in Athens. He wrote commentaries 
on Plato’s dialogues, that* on the Timae'us beiitg especially well 
kqgwn. His own philosophical ideas arc mainly contained in 
his trea^be ‘On the Platonic Theoiogy.’ Pythagoras first 
attempted to find in numbers the key to the explanation of the 
L^niverse., Qe exercised a profound influence on the mind of ^ 
Plato. It was not therefore wonderful that this influence was < 
transmitted to the Neo-Platonists. See Whewell’s ifislory oj[the 
Inductee .S’ceences, vol. 1, bk. iv. ch. 3. § 2. 

^ 24. which had a kind of primogeniture with them, of which 
they were fondest. The Latin has ‘ wl^ch they wsed to fondle 
as if they had Ivsen their first-born children.’ 

1. 26. the alcliemlBte, See Bk. 2, p. /K). • 

1. 27. CUlhertufl*, cf. Nov, Org,^ 1. 54. Bacon means to eay that 
he tried to explain by magnetisnf phenomena which it ^ould not 
account for. .For instance, he eimlained the phenomena of 

g ravitation as cases of magnetism. William Gilbert (154^1603), 
'ourt Physician to Queen Elizabeth, and author of the celebrated 
treatise ‘ On the Magn^^* was, according to Eowler, the real 
founder of the* sciences of Electricity and Magnetism. Else¬ 
where Bacon praises him for his industry and method: though he 
justly censures him Jpr endeavouring m build a univer^ philosophy 
upon 80 narrow a basis, —^E. See also Wbewell’s Philosophy q/* 
Viscovery, ch. xiv. § 7. 
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1.31. plaasantly, wittily. • , 

1. 32. Aristotle epeaketb, similarly Carlyle says The Universe 
makes ho immediate objection to be conceived*in any way.” 
This section is quoted and illustrated by Cardinal Newman, 
IdStt of a University t Discourse iv., § 4. • * 

Page 88, L 2. two ways of action, Cf. two sayings quoted by 
Xenophon, ** Do not aim at ease, lest you meet with disdoi^fort,** 
and ” The gods sell us all good things for labour.” * 

1. 7.*lie shall end, hcf will certainly end. ShaU properly 
.connotes compulsion, an^ i^ often, therefore, used to denote 
what is inevitable. ^ 

1. 10. the manner of the tradition, tlm way of handing on 
or communicating knowledge. Cf. The ImerprMation df Natvre: 
“,Ife thA delivereth kftowledge dcsireth to deliver it in such 
form as may be soonest believed, etc. ... Glory («.e., pside) mal^eth 
irhe huthor not to lay open his weakness.” Cf. JBk. ii. pp. 98-9. 

1. 11. magistral,* after the fashion of a master, whose word is 
not to beeiisputed. 

1. 12. peremptory, dogmatic: not brool^ing question or contra* 
diction. 

L 15. disallowed, disapproved. • 


1. 17. VeDeius, Bacon is referring to Cicero’s treatisd on the 
Nature of the Gods. The treatise is jn the form of a discussion* 
in which Velleius takes part. Authors, says Bacon, should avoid 
the two extremes of dogmatism and scepticism. * 

1. 20. Socrates his, in early times his was substituted by mis¬ 
take for the *s of the genitive. The change occujre^ most fre¬ 
quently in^the case of nouns ending in a sibilant, owing to the 
comcidence of sound. Abbott, Sh. Gr. § 217. 


ironical doubting, the word Mrony’ as applied to 
Socrateg means * self-depreciation.' Socrates wrote nothihg, 
and establisAed few positive conclusions. It was his cu^m 
to profess entire ignorance of a subject and to tok some one for 
an explanatioii of it. This explanation he then criticised, and 
by a process of cross-examination showed th^t the explanation 
which hn had received was eitj^er insufficient or incorrect. His 
chief subject of discussion was the meaning of general names, 
specially those of moral philosophy. Socrates«thu8 performed 
the essential service of showing men their ignorance, and putting 
them in the way of right reasoning. Our* reasoning will never 
be of any value so lopg os we can attach no definite meaning to 
the terms which we employ. * * 

1. 23. aeope, aim. It is% Greek word si^ifying literally ‘a 
mark to aim at.' 


L 28. oommautor, we should say commsMator* 
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• • 

• 1. «30. cdlnpouxuler, one who makes an analysis, or abstract, of 

a book. ^ 

1. 33. of all rest, see note on p. 31,1. 13. 

l.«34. furtl^st, ultimate. 

1. 36. upon, out of: by reason of. 

Pagp 39,1. 4. profession, moans o( livelihood. , 

1. 4. to give a true account, etc. Cf. The InterpretcUimi of 
NaAure : “ The true end, scope, or ofBte of knowledge I have set 
down to consist not in any plausij)le. delectable, reverend, or 
admired discourse, or any satisfactory sn-guments, but in effecting' 
and working, and in discove?;v of particalari^not revealed before 
for the better endowiftent and'help of man’s life. ” 

1. 7. a tarasse, a terrace. 

If 9. *a tolver of state, a lofty tower. 

1. 10. commanding, a cdbinyrnding position»*is one which givdb 
the holder of it any advantage. • 

1.12. the glory of the Creator, because the more we knovtsof nature, 
the more we admire the power and the whdom of the Creator. 

L 13. estate, condition, stralldy, closely. It is the same as 
strictly. Both words are from the Latin Htrinytrt^ to draw tight 
^For the*implied l^lief in astrology, see on p. 33, 1. 2. 

1. 23. Atalanta, the daughter of a king of Boeotia, who refused 
to marry any one who had not beaten her in a foot race. 
Muaniote obtained her by a stratagem. *He obtained from Venus 
some golden apples, which, when ne was pressed in the race, he 
thi'ew down, from time to time, before the maiden. She could 
not resist the temptation to stop and pick them up, and so lost 
the race. Similarly, the student who goes aside from*the path of 
knowledge for the sake of lucre will make but slow progress. 

\ 29. to convene upon the earth, t.e., to occupy itself with 
human affiiiirs. Cf. “ Socrates was the first to calf down philo¬ 
sophy from heaten, to place it in cities, to introduce it even into 
men’s homes, (^d to force it to inquire conce^jning life and 
morals, concerning things good and evil.’*—Cic. irttsc. v. 4. 
See on p. 38,1.20. « • 

1. 31. manne^ and po]l<sy, ethics and politics. 

1.^. both philoBophlee, ».e., both physics and‘moral and 
political philosophy. • 

Page 40, 1. 1. a bond-woman, a female slave. * 

1. peccant humours, see on p. 34,1. 26. 

1. 6. proflclence, progress. The Quotation which follows is 
from Proverbsf xxvii 6. 

1. 15. a laudative, a panegyric. 
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L 16. The Mubob were the patron goddesses of art and science. 

1. 17. urarnlBh, literally * an external polish ’: htre equivalent 
to 'exaggeration.* Cf. “I will a round unvarnished talc deliver.” 
—i. 3. 90. , • 

Fa^B M-47. Havifig noio '‘cleared the wav' (p. 4, 1. 23) 
hy disposing of ohjeptioTis, Baaon proceeds to aimtice evi^^ce in 
favmr of learning^ both from iJie Scriptures and Ecclesiastical 
History and from SeculaP History IVe cannot talk of Gods 
learning, since he posse^es^ alf knowledge without having 
acquired it; hut w^ see tkat^ in the creation of the worlds he 
Tumnifestedt vriadom. as well as power: ar^'while the works of 
power were completed in a momenf, seven*aaysjvere given to the 
di^fmsitiomof created mdtter hy divine wisdom. 

Among the celestial heingsy who*stand next in ratds to 0«dy 
^ a*hi^ier place is given to the spiiiis \>f knoiole^ge than to the 
spirits of power; *and the day of rest ahd contemplation is 
more hlessed than the days of labour. The work which God 
assigned to man in Eden was to he pursued for the sake of 
pleasure and observation; and the first acts of man in Paradise 
were manif^tations of knoivtedge. The story of the frst^ 
fratneide displaysy in an allegoryy the preference of God for a 
contemplative rather than an of live life. The* Scriptures men¬ 
tion With honour the inventors who lived before the flood; and 
the greatest punishment which God could inflict on sirfyl m&Uy 
after the floody wow to stop the progress of knowlectge. It is 
9 specially mentioned in the Scriptures that Moses^ i^om God 
chose to conf^nunicate the divine law to the JewSy wols a learned 
man; and both from the writings of MoseSy and from other 
parts of the holy booksy we learn lessons in morals and tdencc. 
Solxrmonmeferred knowledge to all thingsy and God approvM 
of his cKbicef Christ showed his wisdom before he showed his 
power; and the chosen apostles of Christianity^ w&re learned 
men. ■ * • * 

Learning soas held in esteem in the Early Churchy and in the 
sixteenth^ century, at the sanm time that God reformed his 
churchy he also gave fresh life to learning, '^he Church of 
Rome owes the efe^st debt of gratitude to the learned order of 
Jesuits. Learning performs a double service to rdigion. The 
learned man albne can appreciate the power of G(m 'as mani¬ 
fested in nature; and learning enables a mait to understand 
the Scriptures, and pr^ispmes him to believe them. 

1. 23. platfonn, pattern. Similarly in Essay xlix., Bacon talks 
of ' the platform of a garden.’ The most per^t type of wisdom 
must be looked for in God. 
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1. 29. Aipience, the Latin sapientiat wisdom. 

]. ^0. we %se. etc., Bacon wishes to show from the Jewish 
account of thQ creation that God assigns to wisdom a prominence 
ovpr power. He distinguishes the creation of matter, which was 
at first forrfiless (cf. Qmesis i. 2, *' and the earth was without 
form ”), from the arrangement of the matter in the form of the 
world db we Icnow it; and the preiSminence of wisdom •appears 
froinibhis, that the mere creation of matter,'which was an act of 
power, is clearly distinguished fromsthe orderly distrihntion of 
the matter in the form of the world as we know it, which was an 
exercise of wisdom. The fitst ^caAies the style of,’ i.c., iS 
described as, a manufacture, the second a law or^ decree. If 
we look at tlie time Vhich Ged allotted to the two, we shall find 
that the act of ^ower may, for anything that appears to the 
contrary, Jiave l^en perfoiined in a moment, wherelia Bix*days 
w6re 'assigned^ to the work bf wisdom. W^th this pass^e cf. 
Hooker, EccUsiaMkai P^ity^ Bk. 1. 3. • * , 

The student mustibear in mind that whenlt is said that matter 
was formless, it is only meant that it had not assumedsits present 
orderly arrangement.« • 

1. 32. expressed, manifested. ^ 

* 1. 33. Buhslatence, substance. 

1. 35. for anything which appeareth, sc. to the contrary. 

Page 41,1. 4. note, maiic. Bjf ‘ God made heaven and earth ’ is 
rn^aut, * God created matter *: by * the works following ’ Bacon 
means ttie orderly distribution of the scatter. He is alluding to 
the form of words used in the Bible—* Let there be light,’ ’Let 
there be a firmament,’ etc. 

1. 12. the celestial hierarchy, this work, in the gdnuineness of 
which^o one probably now believes, exercised jgreat influence on 
Gie medieval development of the doctrine of the nature and 
f^ultics of angels.—E. Dante, in his ParculiH<\^ refgrs to the 
book, and belmves Dionysius to be the^iuthor of it. Dionysius 
is said to hav^been converted by St. Paul, from whom he might 
naturally acquire information about the angels, iMcause it is said 
m the Bible that St. Paul, during his life-time, was * caught up 
into Paradise.’ In place of ‘that supposed Dionysitis’ Bacon 
rays in the LaJ)in translation that the book is * published in the 
name of Dionysius,’ t.e., is attributed to him. * 

1. 18. ministry, the words ministry and ofiSce mean service and 
duty. These angers are charged with the execution of God’s 
ordbrs. The Ancient will remember that in Milton the angels 
are frequently addressed as ‘d^hgenes, dominationE» virtues, 
princedoms, powefs.’ The curious student will And information 
on the scholastic views of the angels in Longfellow’s notes to 
Dante’s Paradiso^ c. 28. 
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• • 

1. 21. forxnB, Observe that the word * form' is appliSd both to 
angels and material objects. Bacon probably nad in /nind 
scholastw uses of the word. Thomas Aquinas useS the word, as 
Bacon does here, to express * material objects*—‘ matter to 
whi(sh shape has been given,’—but he also says that there hre 
separate and immaterial forms, as an instance of ^hich he 
mentions the angels, incorp^ral, incorporeal. • , 

1. 26. in the dlatHbutlon, etc., And on the seventh day God 
ended bis work which he had made, and he rested on the seventh 
day . . . and God blessed the seventh dtiy and sanctified it.” 

1. 30. it is set down, it is written. 

1. 35. relnctation, effort*. The necessity qf labour waE^ imposed 
on man as a punishment after the fall. * • 

!• 96. o/^*con8oqiienoe, consequently. For of we §hould say 
in. ^he words * sjveat of the bfow * are suggested by the 
^wOrds of^ the curse .pronounced by Odd upon Adam after hip 
sin: ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.”— 
Gm. iii. lik 

Page 42, 1. 3. Bumm&xy, most important. Obserx’^ation and 
language are uecessai'y to ki^wledge. With this passage, 
cf. 1 . 3. 

1. 5. Induced, brought on. Cf. p. 35, 1. 15^ touched, just 
mentioned. • , 

- 1. 8. were not the originals, /.e., things were not const! tutjgd 
right or wrong simply God ordering or forbiddinw them. 
This remark might seem to imply a <liscouragement of tne study 
fti Ethics, but we must not press his words too clotiely* In the 
rfirst place, he is not expressing an opinion of his own, but in¬ 
terpreting a text of Scripture. Moreover, Bacon held that 
although the laws of morals are discoverable by reasoA, still 
they are to he inferred from the will of God as revealed ih 
Scriptureaand manifested^ in nature. * 

1. 13. as the Scriptures, etc., in bk. 2, pp. 193-#. Bacon says 
that the words ^f Spriptqfe bear not oiil^ the lit^al sense, but 
also a moral, and often a Epical or allegorical sense. 

1. 16. Abel and Cain, the twoSbrothers Abel and Cain, sons of 
Adam, the one a shepherd and the other a tiller qf the ground, 
both made offerings to God. That of Abel was accepted, and 
that of Cain rejected. In a fit of jealousy^ Cain murdered his 
brother. After t^e word hnabandman, Bacon adds in the Latin 
translation: * one who is weary with labour, and whose eyes are 
bent upon the ground.’ ^ , 

1. 28. the oonfhsion of tongues, *' And the Lord said, Behold, 
the people is one, and they have all one language... and now 
nothing will bo restrained uom them which they have imagined 
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to do. (To to, let iis go down, and confound their language, that 
they may not understand one another's speech.”— Cren. xi. 6. 
The punishment was inflicted on men because they wished to 
build a toweiP which should reach to heaven. 

1. 29. .opdh, unrestricted, trade, on the analogy of the Latin 
“commercium,” which had the general meaning of “inter- 
cuunge^’ before it acquired the spoeial meaning oi “ tradp.” 

1. .SO. Imbarred, stopped. ^ 

1. 3J. Gtod’fl first pen, the writer of the first of tlic sacred 
books. • 


than 


1. 33. seen In, p. 23,1. 2^. ^ 

1. 34. VUch ]^ti^,*i.c., learning flourished in Egypt earlic 
an almost any other country. • * 


*1. 35, P&to brings in, etc.,* “ Thereupon one of the priests, who 
was of a ver^»great ag^, sajd; 0 Solon, Scj^on, you Hell<mcs'are 
but children, and there is never an old man who is a Hellene.' 
Solon in return asked him what he meant. I mc^/i to say, he 
replied, that in min^ you are all young : there is no old ojmnim 
handed down amonff you hy ancient tradition: nor any science 
which is hoary with age.^^ —Pikto’s Tiniaetis. Cf. JS'ov. Org., 


Page 43, 1. 3.* you BhaJl find, you cannot help finding. See on 
p. 38, 1. 7. the preflgtlratlon*^of Christ, Christian theologians 
imd in the Jewish ritual a aeries of types or foreshadowiZigs of 
the te^lshing of Christ, or of events in nis life. 

1. 4. 41ff4rence, see on p. 4, 1. 6. the people of Ood, viz., the 
.Tews, who*were distinguished from other nations as “Clod’s 
chosen people.” the impression, the enforcement of. 

1. ST a moral reduction of the ceremonies, i.e ., a moral inference 
^om the ceremonies. By “a natural reduction” is meant “an 
mfercnco in • u < 

1. 14. a poAtion, a maxim. When a man is half good and half 
bad, the attractiveness of his good qua^ties bUuds us to the danger 
of being infected by his vices. • 

1. 19. aspersion, a sprinklingl t.e., an intermixture.^ See on p. 
2o, 1. 17 . ^ 

1. 26. pensileness, the faot that the eaHh is suspended. Milton 
talks of “ the pendulous round earth.” 

1. 27. *the ^teness, etc., because it b said that our Universe 
is suspended m empty space. 

1. 28. touched, ^e p. 42,1. 6." ® 

Page 44,1. 3. he takes knowledge of, he recognises. 

1. 14. so forwards, so forth: so on. 
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1. 17. both In Solomon’s petition, etc., ** The Lord appeared to 
Solomon Jill a dream by night, and God said, Asktfvehat I shall 
give thee. And Solomon said ... Give thy serva#it an under* 
standing heart to judge thy people, that 1 may discern betw^n 
good and bad ... And the speech pleased the Lord.*... And God 
said unto him... Lo ! 1 have given thee a wise and understanding 
heart. ^■‘^Hiatoty of (he Jewisk Kirujs^ i. iii. 6. * 

1. 20. donative, a gift. 

II ^ O 

1. 21. parables, ‘*And Solomon spake three thousand proverbs 

. And he spake of trees fotiirf the -cellar tree that is in Lebanon 
even unto the hyssop tha^ springeth out of the wall: he spoke 
also of beaiAs and of fowl, and of ci^ebping^^ings, and of fishes.” 
— Ihid. i. 33. , • 

Ir §3. vextlure, trees and vegetables. 

d. 24'. a rudiment,* something undeveloped. Elsewhere Bacon 
•calls rudflmonts * parttcipleSf' i.e. partakers, of ttro kinds. He 
defines them as things, the appearance of which is such, that 
they seem *10 bo made up of two species or to be ‘ rudiments ’ 
between one species and another.” Accoading to Fowler, moss 
is incorrectly described as a rud|jnent. He mentions as instances 
of ‘rudiments,’ in the animal world, the order Dipnoi, which « 
have affinities to fishes in one set of organs, and to amphtbia in 
another. . * 

1. SS. of service and attendance, f.e., of servants to wait upon 
him. • Q ** 

1. 30. Inquisition, cf. p. 5, 1. 29. The inquirer trying to dis- 
cover the secrets of nature, is r^resented as playiivg a. game of 
hide and se^ with the author of nature. 

1. 36. the great commandment of wits and means, i.e^, con¬ 
sidering that a king can command the assistance of so manv 
men’s brains, and has such large resources at his disposal. T^ 
student should observe ^the truth, which Bacon so often insists 
on, that Nature does not reveal her secrets spon^neously. He 
who would leann the trut^ must patiently ‘interrogate nature,’ 
and cross-exqpiine her, as a lawyer does a witness. 

Page 41?, 1. 4, for our Saviour, Ptc., when Christ was only twelve 
years old, his parents “found him in the temple, sitting in the 
midst of thfi doctors, both hearing them and asking them ques* 
tions. And all that heard him were astonished at his under¬ 
standing and answers.”— Luhe^ ii. 46. • 

1. 7. to subdue nature, a miracle is a 6uspension*of the ordiifary 
course of nature by God, o • ^ 

1. 8. tbe Holy Spirit, the third person of the Christian Trinity. 
The disciples of Christ are said to have been visited by the 
Spirit, and his presence was revealed to them by their suddenly 
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bein^ endowed with the power of sj^king the languages of all 
those to whoiii they wished to prea<^ Christianity. *' 

1 . 12. for plantation of the faith, i.e., to disseminate the 
doctrines of*Christianity. 

1. 13. altogether unlearned, the immediate followers of Christ 
and i^rst preachers of Christianity j^ossessed no knowledge except 
such as was miraculously given them by God, * by inspiration.’ 
They belonged, mostly, to the lowest 'classes: some of th&m being 
common iiimermen. Their natural ignorance, says Bacon, disr 
played all the more clearly that they were under the direct 
influence, ' immediate workmg,’ of Gou. 

1. 16. 'counsel,^ intcnlion. ^ 

1. 17. in the next vlclsBltude and Buccesaion, in the Umes 
immediately following. « ^ 

1. 20. who was the only learned, i.e., wko alone, among the 

postles, was learned, ii^con’s argument is that learning must 
be a good thing, otherwise God would not have employed it in 
the service of religion, ^ 

1. 21. had hlB pen most U8ed,.ln, wrote the greater part of. 
the New Testament, the Christian, as opposed to the Jewish, 
Scriptvircs. 

1. 24. fathers, the worcl is used of those priests of tlie church 
whose writings have been accepted as authoritative on pomts of 
dtfetrin^. 

1. 26. ^terdlcted, forbidden. The Emperor Julian, who wished 
to destroj'^ Christianity and to restore the early religion of Rome, ^ 
issued an edict, a.d. 36Sy forbidding Christian professors to teach. 
This indirectly forbade Christians to learuy since they could not 
conscientiously attend the schools of Pagan teachers.—Gibbon, 
cL. xxiii. 

Y. 31. emulation and Jealousy, t.e., his ceal for Christianity, and 
his hatred of anything that might prove a dangerous rival to it. 
See l)elow, p. ^ 

1. 32. the opinion, the reputation. 

1. 34. humour, caprice. ^ 

1. 35. in that, because. Gregory the First, commonly called 
‘the Great,* was Pope from a.d. 59(V-604. “It is commonly 
believed that Pope Gregory the First attocked the temples and 
mutilated* the statues of the city : that by the ^mmand of the 
barbarian the Palatine Library was reduced to ai^es, and that 
the hydfdty of Livy was the pcculicr mark of his absurd and 
mischievous fanaticism. The writings of Gregory himself reveal 
his implacable aversion to the monuments of olassio genius, and 
he points his severest censure against the profane learning of a 
bishop who studied the Latin poets, and pronounced with the 
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same voice the praises of Jupiter and those of Christ. But the 
evidence,^of his destructive rage is doubtful and recent.”— 
Gibbon, ch. xlv. •» 

Faere 46, 1. 2. the ScsTthlans, the Scythians in Europe inhabii^d 
the tract of country stretching from the Danube to thd Crimea 
and Mopnt Caucasus. They,appeared on the boundaries' oj( the 
Roman Empire, a.d:' 375. But the name is vaguely applied to a 
great number of barbarian bribes. 

1. 3. the Saracens, this name is applied to the tribes who 
dwelt between Mecca and the Euphrates. In the seventh century 
they conqi^^red Persia, Syria, and ^Africa ^ and in the eighth 
century they conquered Spain. ^ 

1,. 4 theS^bof, vis., of thh church. 

1. IjJ. a renovatioi^ and new spr^, etc. Bacon alludes to the 
.R6naissa|^ce, or Revival of Learning. ‘As a matter of fact the 
Reformation was due to the spirit of inquiry generated, and the 
new ideas* which were everywhere disseminated by the New 
Learning. 

1. 14. partly In themselves, etc., e.e., partly by what they did 
themselves, and partly by what their example induced others to . 
do. Cf. p. 19,1. 25. 

1 . 16. quickened, given life to.^ , 

1. hB. reparation, restoration. Bacon means that the Jesuits 
have increased the powe# of the Papacy, the Roman srje, t.e., 
the Papacy. A see ” is the district over which the authority 
'of a Bishop extends. The see of the Pope, of course,,includes 
^ all parts of the world in which there are any Catholics. 

1. 24. the Psalms, a book of hymns forming part of the Jewish 
Scriptures. 

1. 29. Qonstme of, form an opinion of. Our admiration .pf 
God’s power will be greater in proportion as we co beneath the 
surface of things, and penetrate into the hiddqi workings of 
nature. « > 

1. ,34. if,wa*wlU, if we wish to be. 

1. 36. the creatures, p. 29, 16. expressing, showing. In 

Bk. 2, pp. 34*6, Bacon says that natural theolo^ban prove the 
existence, power, providence, and wisdom of God, but that his 
nature can only be learnt from the Bible, the contents of which 
are to be taken dh faith. , ^ 

Page 47, 1.1. not only opening, etc., «.e., study strengthens the 
intellectual faculties, and sd^hllps us to und^rstond the Scrip¬ 
tures : and it predisposes us to belief by the evidence which it 
brings to light of God's power, 

1. 6. elgned, stamped. 
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Pafi:eB 47-61. Poisi'ng from the Bible and Eccleaiaetical 
hutOry^ Baco(^ noio woceeds to give certain ^oofs of^the value 
of learning drawn from history. Innumerable proofs might he 
gi\en; it impossible here to do more than select a f^w of 
them. ‘ 

Of all the honours which men ?^ve bestowed upon their mot'e 
famcfUs fellow-men^ the highest honour of ali^ that of deification^ 
has been con ferred on those who by tl^eir labours and ii^entions 
have added to the stock of human comforts. 

Learning., like an Orpheus'' lutiy tAmes the evil passions^ and 
renders social life possible. ^ , ' 

iVo societies have 'iaen so proeperous as those which have been 
directed by govdmors lenimed in the principles of mf^^’ality, and 
trye sfatespianship. This fact is illustrated by the history ofthe 
Roman people under thedearned successors of Domitian —iVcn’a, 
who showed thht the^ mainteitance of the auflfority of tffb law was* 
not incompatible with the liberty of the subject; Tpajan^ who 
combined patronage of learning with ifirtue and good govern¬ 
ment; the inquiring'Adrian, who gave peace to the Churchy and 
travers^ the Empircy redressing wrongs and improving the 
conditj.on of his people; the pure and studious Anttrtiinusy who 
loas almost a Christian; the philosophic Marcus Aurelius, that 
perfect ruler in whom hnvy itself could detect no fault. In 
modern timesy to say nothing of aames himselfy Queen Elikdheth 
was artlie same time the most leamea of women and the most 
ruccessful of sovereigns. 

Nor is ledrning less conducive to success in waVy than to success ^ 
in the arts of peace. Alexander was equally great as a soldier 
and aw a philosoph&r. He understood the true value of worldly 
^iodsy the weaknesses of many the worthlessness of flatteryy and 
the uses and abuses of argument. He^was shilled in the use ^ 
rhetoric. Ile^icas a keen judge of charactery and could indy 
estimate the resources which ambition has to rely upon. Julius 
Casar was a grepA generaly but he waialso a great scholar. He 
ivas a good writer, and a master of style. He*^refvrmed the 
Calendar. He was not afraid to enter the lists against the most 
learned diepvhants. Though a sayer of wise thinge himself, he 
wns not above studyi^ the wisdom of others. By a single word 
he suppressed a mutiny ; he knew how to relieoejhimsdf from an 
emkarramng eituadon by a happy speech, and in a pitKy saying 
he cpuld give expression to the opposite feelings. He was 
coTisdovs of his superiority, and knew how to turn this conscious¬ 
ness to his own ad/vantage. Xenophon the philosopher also 
performed one of the greatest military feats thaJt hutory records. 
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L 9. it to 10 large, etc., «.e., the evidence afforded by hutory 
is so vas(. # 

1. 10. to UMOholoe. etc., t.e., it is more convenient to select a 
few^ban to include tnem aU. ' • '* 

1. 13. human honour, honour which man could confer upon 
man* • • ^ ^ ^ 

1. 18. as the forbidden fruit, referring to the story of Adam’s 
temptation. Gf.— * 

. ** Of man’s first disobedionoe and fruit 
Of that forhidde'igk treCf whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all qur woes,” etc. 

* *Para^iue Loilt 1. 1. 

Chrtotiani^are not allowed to worship any man as God. 

Ji. 29. as it was used anK^, as it* wa| the custqioi to give it'to 
dilie Bomsn Emperors. Divine honours wqre regularly decreed 
to the Emperors, generally during their lifetime, by the Senate. 

1. 21. b/ an Inward i^sent, t.e., voluntarily, or by tacit con¬ 
sent. The honour was all the greater, when it was granted by 
the people spontaneouriy. » 

1. 22. a degree or middle term, i.e., there were three degrees of * 
honour—deification was the highest, and honoun granted during 
a man's lifetime, or human honour, the lowest; between these 
twowKtremes came the honour of being made a demi-god—^wh^h 
Bacon caUs ‘ honour heroidtd.* ^ * 

1. 28. eztlrpers, extirpators. 

1. 27. fathers of the pMple, a title given at Rome to ^ose who 
delivered their country in times of danger. Cicero, after defeat¬ 
ing the eot^iracy of Catiline, was styled *the father«of his 
country.* This is an instance of * human hmour* » 

eminent persons in .dvU merit, men who had rendered 
conspicuous services to their country. n 


1. 28. worthies, t.^., hei^, or demi-gods. \ 

1. 29. Henmlee, p.'28,1. 17. He freed Greece from a number 
of monst^lu whi^ infested the boirntry, and destroyed both life 
and property. Theseus, MlniOs, and Bomulus werc^tne legendary 
founders of the Athenian, Cretan, and Roman statea 

1. 33. Ceres, itfneOhus, Mercnxy, and Apollo*were the givers of 
com, wine, apeedb, and music. ^ ^ 

Vsge 48 , L 2. a'Jatitnde of ground where, the extent of ground 
on which. , ♦ • « 


1. 6> Divine Dresenee, refen 
Jewi^ protdket ]^ah, and j 
slight b^tn of ail^ 


: to a story of God virfting the 
ling his presence known *liy a 


1 
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1 . 9. wtiich grow firoxn man to man, which men inflict on one 
another before they are softened and civilized by learning. 

L 11. livelyt vividly. It is promrly an adjective. When the 
adjective^ already ends in ly it is often used as an adverb toe; 

1 . 12.«Orpheus, the wonderful musician who, by the mape of 
his lyjse, is said to have made even uhe trees of th>d forest follow 
him. 

I. 14. g&mOi playfulness. 

1 . 15. airs and accords, tunes and harmonies. We still use the 
word ‘ air ’ in this sense. 

1 . 21. sweetly touted with, t.e., made pleasant to the car by. 
The metaphor is^ from ‘touching* the.strings of a l>j^rp. ^Elo¬ 
quence wilj charm man, as music charmed the brutes' 

1 . 23. instruments, vi?., eloquence and persuasion of ^eoolrs, 
etc., but the metaphor from music is still k^t up; fojc^we talk of 
n musical ‘ instrument,^ to express anything from which musical 
sounds are produced. 

1. 24. that, see notd on p. 10,1. 1. 
i 1. 28. popular estates, republidh. With this paragraph, cf. p. 11. 

1. 30. Then should people, etc. This saying is taken from 
Plato’s Repvblic\ See p. 20,1. 33. 

1. 35. customs, the Lalin translation adds ‘like other«pien.* 
lllfimlne>te, see on p. 16,1. 15. « 

Page 49, 1. 1. refirain them, we now use the word * refrain’ in¬ 
transitively.. 

1 . 2. peremptory, irremediable: or the word may be used in 
its litejal sense of de^ructive. With this passage, cf. Essay xx. 
‘‘It was truly said, The dead are the best coundllora: books will 
s^ak plain, when councillors blanch (are afraid). Therefore it 
is good to be conversant in them: specially tbo books df such, as 
themselves hate been actors upon the stage.’] 

1 . 6. men of experience, mere empirics. Gf. ** which are only 
men of practice,^ p, 11, 1. 26. ‘ , 

1 . 8. near hand, an adverbial 'phrase. It means near, or close 
at hand. * 

A. 9. agility, we still speak of a ‘ quick,* t.e., a ready wit. to 
ward, w^say to wait'd ojf: i.e., to keep off; to parry. ■ 

1 «,12. the age which passed, etc., from a.i>. 9S to 180. 

1. 16. for temporal respects, fof tomporal considerations. The 
Latin translation has, ‘If we look only to temporal prosperity.’ 
‘ Temporal ’ it opposed to spiritual. 

1. 17. which was a model of the world, whic^ may be taken to 
represent the whole world, since it nearly included it. 
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1. 21. wlil<di came to pass, i.e., which dream was fulfilled. 

1. 24.«Tii]gar, known to all. ’ 

1. 25. inf(dded, condensed : literally, * wrapped up,’ so a# to 
occBpy little space. • ^ 

1. 27. and Apollo, etc., this line of Horace has passefl into a 
provert) meaifing that ‘evift*y one relaxes occasmnally.^ Cf. 

* Ease and relaxation are profitable to all studies. The mind is 
like a low, the stronger 1^ being unbent.” (Ben Jonson.) 

. 1. 28. naked, cf. our uay oS the word ‘ bare/ in the phrases a 
‘bare assertion,’ and ‘barely to mention,’ t.e., without any com¬ 
ment. * * • » 

* •* * 

1. 30. ^glance, a single remark. A glance w a rapid look. 

1 . prbceeding upon, caused by. 

.•Faje 60,1.4. 0 Pbostms, etc. Nervfv asks his .son, under the 
• name of Phoebus, to;uvenge his father’s wrongs. The line is taken 
from Homer, who describes the priest Chryses as calling upon 
his patroifgod Apollo to avenge the wrong which he had suffered 
in the abduction of his*daughter by Agamemnon. 

1. 5. was for liia person not laamed, was not himself a l^rned 
man. , • 

1. 7. in the name of a prophet, t.e., because Jie is a prophet: • 
out of respect for his sacred character. Trajan did honour to 
Icartied men out of respect for their learning, and therei^re 
should be honoured equifily with the learned, on the^fl-inciple 
that he that receiveth a prophet, etc. 

1. 13. who were noted, In the Latin Bacon adds that this was 
the more rwiarkable because lie was a warlike emperor. 

1. 17. legend, used as an adj., legendary. Gregorius Kagnus, 
p. 46,1. 31. « 

L 19. (the loive, we should say * his love.’ * 

1. 22. out of heU, the Catholic Church excludedmon-Christians 
from heaven, a caveat, a warning. For the le^nd, cf. Dante, 
Purg, 10. 73, Para^iso, 2ft. 106. 

1. 24. the perseoations, see Gibbon, ch. xvi. Pliny was governor 
of Bithynia, and asked Trajan’s advice as to how the Christians 
were to be dealt with. * 

1.26. advanced, promoted. , * 

1. 27* earlousf inquiring. The word now means either * in¬ 
quisitive* or ‘strange.* Gibbon, ch. 1, says of Hadrian, “that 
his life was almost a perpet\yd Journey: and as he possessed the 
various talents of, the soldier, the statesman, %nd the scholar, he 
gratified his curiosity in the discharge of his duty*. . . nor was 
there a province of the empire which, in the course of his reign, 
was not honoured with the presence of the mimarch.” , 
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1. 28. It was noted fbr an error, etc. In the eleventh Essay, 
Bacon gives tUc following piece of advice to men in great place— 
*' I^eserve thevights of inferior places: and think it more nononr 
to direct in chief than to be busy in all.’* to oomprebend, to take 
into his own hands. ** 

L 3|^. ^Philip of Maoedon, the fath|»r of Alexander the Great. 

over>nile and put down, to contradict and sUence: to 
prove him to be in the wrong. Cf. Interpretojtim qf KtUure, 

**Sir (saith a man of art to Philip, king of Macedon, when he 
controlled him in his faculty), <jfoa*JwAia your fiyrtime should 5e* 
such as to know these things better than In ta:^g his ignorance 
in his art he represcS^d td him the perpetual greatness of his 
fortune, leaving 4iim no vacant time for so mecm a slull.” For 
the expression would needs^ cf. p. 24,1. o. • * 

fage 61,1 1., an Induodmedt to, a means of furthering. 

1. 4. matchedTwltli«Apolloiiftu, placed side^y side with that of* 
Apollonius. Apollonius of Tyana in Cappadocia, who lived in 
the first century A.D., was a diviner and a repnted^worker of 
miracles. It is said <hat it was not Hadrian, but Alexander 
Severus, who matched the picture of*Christ with that of 
* Apollonius, and who actually built a temple in honour of Christ. 
Hadridn, however, had a feeling of respect both for Christ and 
for Apollonins.—E. , , 

^ 6. It served, the construction is irregular. *It’ meapj.the 
admiration of the Emperor for Christ. •- 

1. 8. dvU, opposed to ecclesiasticaL 

1. 10. ^eal, welfare. 

1. 19. re-edifying, used in its literal sense of * ve>building.’ 
The verb *to edify* now means ‘to instruct,* or *to improve a 
lean’s character.’ 

3. 21. passages, roads. poUoying, reflating. ^ • 

1.22. oomsfinaltleB, corporations. 

1. 23. granting new fkaneblses and^mooigiwra^ons, investing 
new cities wit^ municipal independence; ^ . 

1. 27. subtle wit of a sdioolniau, see p. * 

1. 20. untaned, uncensured. Cymlnl seetOTt cf. JSksow 1. ‘'If 
h V wit be not apt to distinguish, or find difil^npes, Ibt him study 
the Schoolmen: fo» fApy are cyi^i seefOftA” ,We ^now talk of 
*hair-8pliuing,* 

1^31. settliM spirit, detenntnatlbB; 

1. 33. whloh... aptlse, obsanre tSi#irre^lar constraction. The 
subject properly is mindt but the sentence beginning * Ua haring* 
is applicable omy to Antoninua. Iv 

all, for any: a Latlxiism. 
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Paire 62, L 1. preaent aad entire, ready and undisinlcted. 

L 3. as Agrlppa said, the Christian Paul wge brought for 
trial bdfore the. Roman governor Agrippa, who, pn hearmg the 

E risoner’s defimce, said to him, ** Aunost thou persuadest me to 
e cl Christian.” 

1. 7. The first divine brothers, for an explanation ot * divine* 
see og,ip. 47,1. 20.^ It was icustomary for a Roman enfppror to 
associate some colleague with him in the government, who re¬ 
ceived the title of Ceesar. eMarcus Aurelius took for his colleague 
L. Cominodus Verus, who was, like himself, an adopted son of 
’ Antoninus Pius. This wds ^e first time that the Emperor and 
the Cassar had been brothers. Bacon’s estimate of the virtues of 
the Antohlnes is a true one: and his opinidb of the prosperity of 
the Komjgi world during, the period under discdssion is confirmed 
by dribboif, who says, ** If a man were called to fix the period in 
the Ipstory of thQ world, during' which the condition of the 
• hVman ipee was most happy and pros|)eronB, ha would, without 
hesitation, name tHht whicti elapsed from tke death of Domitian 
to the aceession of Commodus. The vast extent of the Roman 
world was governed W absolute power, yinder the guidance of 
virtue and wisdom, ^e labours of these monarchs were over¬ 
paid .... by the exquisite delight of beholding the genera), 
nappiness of which they were the authors. ”~Ch. 3. • 

1. 15. JnlianuB, p. 45,1. 26. For an account* of his book, see 
Gibj^n, ch. 24. * 

1. 16. pMquin, a eatirst. The word originally signifiryl a (er- 
tain post in Rome to which libels and defamatory vdrses were 
affixed.—W. , * 

1. 19. nether, lower. 

1. 20. Marcus Phllosophus, Marcus Aurelius, named the philoso¬ 
pher. He was a strict disciple of the Stoic SohooL He nas l^t 
a volume of Meditations, for an account of which see Mattl^^ 
Amold’d JEsi^a in CfritiinaTm 

L 21. gravelled, pushed, out of countenan^, taken back. 
Silenus Was a drunken ooinpanion of the god of wine. 

1. 23. he gave a iglanoe at, he hinted at, cf.^ p. 49,1. 30. his 
wife, see on p. 24,1. 11.' * 

L 24. bonftnhed with, subc^ing to. » 

i 30. Let the name, etc. The name Augnstda was originally a 
peraomd title, assunied ^ the first emperol’: but it yras after^ 
wards adopted* as an official title by all his imocessors. ^The 
Senate wiwed to commemorate* the virtues of Antoninus by 
making fats namd one of .the^permanent imperial titles. 

1.adOitloni title, s^rle, official deBignation.s 

1. ^ the Ohmb, it appears on the oontrary that the Christiana 
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snjQPered E^mewhat severely under the reign of Marcus. See 
Gibbon, ch. 16^ 

Page 53,1. table, picture. The Latin word 'tabula** is used 
in t^is sense. Cf. iad/e^, in 1. 3. With painted forth, cf. painted 
ouf, p. 13^ 1. 27. * 

1. 3. igplume, size. The word means properly 'any thing rolled 
up’: Ihenoe it signifies properly 'a bSok,’ sincQboohs wereot first 
scrolls of parchment, rolled round a stick. 

1. 7. PlutarOh, a Greek writer born^.D. 40, wrote biographies 
in pairs: he selected some eminent G^eek and Roman, gave an. 
account of each, and ended with a comparison of the two. 

1 . 9. ei^dued with humming,,for the extent of the learning of 
women in the sixieentn century, see Mi^aulay’s Essay^ Bacon, 

1 . 12. humanity, secular learning. * * « 

1. 18. the Bea«K>n, the tjpie.* c • ^ 

1. 19. regiment, government, of, we shoutd now say**'on.’ ' 

1 . 22. the prerogative, this word describes such po\\|^rs as the 
sovereign can exercise without asking the^sanction of Parliament. 

1. 23. sortable, suitalilc. 

« 1. 24. estate, condition. Bacon] means to say that wealth was 
equally distributed. 

L 26. moderation, controlling, quieting. 

Ig 29. of herself, by herself, i.e. unmarried. «i- 

1. 36.*Qivil, opposed to military. *We still use the wonl 
' civilian’ of all who are not soldiers, temperature, cf. p. 20,1. 1. 

Page si l.*2. enablement, qualifying men for. 

1 . 7. note, account, having been, because they hate been. 

L 8. Sections towards, their love of and zeal for learning. 

12 . attended with, we should say '6y.’ Callistheues was a 
nephew of Aristotle. He is said to have composld aiP account 
of Alexander’cAsxploits. 

1. 17. Achilles, the hero of the Iliad,g)he p<^m in which Homer 
has described the»Trojan war. • , 

1. 19. cabinet, a box used for doping jewels or other valuables 
in. • 

1. 23. set forth, published his treatise on physicf^. Cf. Alex¬ 
ander ^ined. from Aristotle not only moral and political know¬ 
ledge, but was also instructed in those more s^ret and profound 
branches of scidhee, which they call acroamati^ and epontiCt and 
which they did not communicate iioesvei^ common scholar. For 
when Alexa^er \fas in Asia, and received information that 
Aristotle ha<f published some books, in which those points were 
discussed, he wrote him a letter in behalf of philosophy, in which 
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he blamed the course he had taken. The followings is a copy 
of it: 

''Alexander to Aristotle, prosperity. You*did wrong in 
publishing the acroamatio parts of science. In*what shall we 
dlffiir from others, if the sublimer knowledge which we gained 
* from you be made common to all the world ? For ifiy part, I 
had lusher expel the bulk mankind in the superior aparts of 
learnfng than in thb extent of power and dominion. Farewell.” 
Plutar<m, of Ahxand^y c. 7. Langhome’s Translation. 

1. 27. what use he had of learning, to what extent he had pro- 
*fited by learning. The QatiA translation has 'How well he nad 
cultirated^his mind by learning.’ ^ 

1. 29. use of sdenoe, application* of knowled^. ■ 

}.^1. ^holastlcal, pedantic. 

Page 00,1. 4. Diogenes, see on p. 24, 1. 9. He is* the type of 
, thos^who despise fortune : and Alexander thought, that next to 
himself,Diogenes was the happiest man ii\ the world. Seneca, 
on the otlipr hand, thought that the lot of Diogenes was a happier 
one than that of Alwander. state, determination, solution. 
The question is whether it is better to hi able to supply all our 
wants, or to have no Wants. ' 

1. 16. out of the depth, etc., the Latin translation addsf * since 
dehciency and superfluity, which are expressed by weariness and 
intemperance, are, as it were, earnests Of mortality.’ 

liker, more like^. 

1. 18. Democritus, p. B4,1. 3. 

1. 19. of humanity, etc., showing a knowledge of human nature 
and of poetry. 

1. 22. thts Is very blood, the liquid which ran in the ^ins of 
the gods was called ichor. Alexander said, " It is mereilatt^y 
to c^l me a £^d ; I do not bleed ichor, when I am wounded.’^ 

1. 25. \ogl^ i.e,, subtlety In argument. In the Latin transla¬ 
tion it is, 'skill in turning an objector’s arguments against 
himself.’ • • • • 

1. 30. tiiat was the matter, that is just whdt has encouraged 
them to come. They know tlikt, so far away from home, there 
will be no one to contradict‘their assertions. • 

1 . 36. to,Ve should say * against.* 

Page 86,1. 2. moved; proposed. ^ 

1. 5. purpose,* plan. The word means litorally ' someltfiing 
proposed ’: Lat. propositum^ ^ 

L 7. with so good manner as, in such a good manner that. 

1. lOf tom your style, speak on the opposite side. The * style ’ 
was the instrument with which the Romans wrote on wax. One 

I 
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end of ifc sharp ; the other end, which was flat, was used for 
erasing what l^ad been written. So * to turn the style ’ 'meant in 
I^atin * to erase.’ « 

1« 12. with l^t sting, with such bitterness. 

1. 14. despite, spite. Alexander showed by this answer ^bhat, 
he too cpuld ' take a matter both waj^s.* He thought that Oallis* 
thenei» could find nothing to say agSinst the MaceSonianssibWhen 
he found that he could, ne accounted for it by saying * that spite 
gave him eloquence.’ * ^ 

1. 15. tropes, figures. . , 

1. 16. translatton, this word is the qxact Latin equivalent of 
the Greek word * meti^phor.^ ^Both words mean a * transference.’ 
A metaphor is * a»traniHerence’ of a word from its or|^nal to a 
figurative sense. *A translation,* in *the sense in.^hich we 
ordinarily Use the word, is * a transference ’ of meaning from one 
language to ancQiher. tated, pensured. Cf. pntcueed, p.^5lf 1. 20. 

1. 19. that he did not, in not degenerating.* 

L 22. is all purple within, is full of proud thoughts Purple, 
in the East, was the celour of the Imperi&l robea We still ^k 
of a member of a Royal family as^* bom in the pumle.’ Antipater 
•was not praised for keeping to the Macedonian dress, but gener¬ 
ally fof the severity of his way of life. Baconwros probably mis¬ 
led by Erasmufi, who took the story from Plutarch without 
understanding it. Alexander oompai^ Antipater to a white- 
stiiped ^rment, which on the inside, tl)p stripe being an exCbrnal 
appendage, showed no trace of white, but was purple throughout. 
I^smus yonfounded the name of the garment with the Greek 
word for whUe, and apparently supposed the remark to refer to 
Antipater’s dress.—E. • 

1. 23s Arbeia, a city near the Tigris, near which Alexander 
defeated the Persian lung Darius, b.o. ^0. 

f. 26. as it had been, like. Owing to the number of ctmp-fires 
they appearedgis it were a second stany firmament. 

1. 30. emlnr^^fod, assented to. • • s 

L 34. their orosm, their ofilce. Soma men love a king as 
a perscmal friend; others love# tiie insiitutiQti of nfonarmy, 
though they h|ve no pexvoual regard fpr the refgpiing king. 

L 36i tazatioii, censure. The point of Alaafuideik'’8 repl]^' is, 
thftt conduct, whioj^ may be pen^tly l^ecKiming. iu a subject, 
may be beneath the dij^ity of a king. «, 

FCge B7,1. 2. *inod01, meaAice. 

1. 9. hope, the story is told inadkurqjboly., When Alexander 
was asked wlgit he*k^t for himself, ho replied hot '** kops.”'but 
** tohca I hope /br,” ut., all the weaHh whioh X ospeot t<f get by 
my conquest8.--E. ^ ^ . 

• I 
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1 . ISL hlc Mtikte, etc., he having speojb all hia own pfoperty in , 
making present* tp his soldiers. 

1. 14. transported with, carried away by. * 

L 16. ha had tamed all his estate into obUgaiJons, he had 

. spe^t all his money in securing friends. * OHigaiiom* used in its 
literal sense of 'Hivding* people to him by his Uberaiy^y. He 
was vftsurer, l>ecaa8e he exjfected-to get interest on his money, 
in the sha^ of services from those who had received it. Henry, 
Duke of GTnise, was uncle to Mary Queen of Scots. 

• 1. 21. the prints and footsteps, the 'signa 

1 . 23. not as Alexandei^ etc., f.e.,>not as a i>owerful conqueror, 
but as a silhdent. , * , , 

1 . 26. ^|tgued, inferred, company, companidhs. Cf. the com¬ 
mon saying ** A'man is known by his friends.” 

«1. 36. permanent equivalent to * extent.* . 

* L 33.^real passages, vivid descriptions; by ** real * is meant 
* true, to Qie life.’ 

Page68,1. 6. congntity of speech, fitness of speech ; t.e., the 
use of words appropriate to describe the things intended. In the 
Latin translation thd passage'stands thus: * Wherein he did 
labour to make,conventional speech to become correct speech T 
he wished to substitute an anpropriate and tcorrect habit of • 
speech for careless speech, and to make words, which are the 
ima^ of things, , suit the things themselves, instead of obeying 
simply the wiU of the nfhltitude.’ ^ * 

Words are * the pictures * of things, because they are the sym¬ 
bols by which we represent things. Caesar employed iSuch words 
as the exesoise of his reason told him were true pictures of what 
he wished to express. ^ 

It appears, then, that the object of the book was to remove Iho 
errom ^ vulgar language, and to show that the language gf a 
peo^e may be specianyudapted to a clear and apnropriato expres¬ 
sion of ideas. We cannot however speak wiQi any certainty 
about the boo4c. Bacon tails it here * a philosophy of grammar ’; 
elsewhere j»e speaks of it as a mere collection of precepts for 
speakic^ correctly. ^ a 

1.7. of hlB power, Csaar"'completed the regulation of tiie calen¬ 
dar, and cdrrected the erroneous computation of time, agreeably 
to a plan which be had ingeniouBly contrlyfd, andwldch prifved 
of the greatest utility .... Yet this useful inventioft furnished 
matter (d ridim^^ to the envious* and to those trho could but iU 
brook his power. For.Oiqirq (if I mistake not), when some one 
happened to m will rise to<>morrctv,” ainswered, “Un¬ 

doubtedly, there is an edict for it” r m if the caleAdar' was forced 
upon them as as other things. (Flutar«b» V 

I 
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1. 9. eEvressingr, showmg. Caesar found that the old calendar 
had anti^pated the true ‘time by sixty-seven whole days. 

I. 12. Csesai^s Antl-Cato was a reply to a pwegyrio whioh Cicero 
had written oil Cato the chief of the republican party, and there* 
for6 an opponent of Caesar. See p. 13, 1. 32. « 

I. 18. tb make himself but a pair of tables, to turn himself into' 
a pair dC tablets, t.e., to record. The tablets were the flips of 
wood^covered with wax, on which the Romans wrote. They 
were folded, and the writing was prestrved by the tabletil having 
projecting rims. 

I. 21. as princes pretend, which*is Ihe object of vain princes. * 
For tliis use of preten^t cf. 33, 1. 4. •>' « 

1 . 28. delectable, pldasing. ' ^ 

1. 30. it is reason he be thought, it » reasonable t^contlder 
him. • «. • ^ 

1. 36. cashlex^d, dischatged We e^ply the word nq^v to an i 
oificer dismissed fronf the army with ciisgracct not that they so 
meant, etc., «.e., not really wishing to be discharged, but hoping 
that, by demanding their discharge, they*would induce Osesar to 
come to terms. * Exji^st'ujUition * Is no longer used in the literal 
sense of ‘ demand' * 

*' Fagei69,1. 7. made It their snit, requested. 

1. 9. did extrehiely affec^, was very desirous of obtaining. 

1 . 12. poor, uttered only by a few. 

L* 20. great allurement toward, '(irell calculated to bring 

about. 

1. 22. bht far a name, the Latin translation adds—for he had 
long been possessed of the power of a king.” whweof mean 
families were vested, the name Kin^ was borne by people of 
olMcure* birth. 

T« 26. alter war declared, after he had declared war,, against 
Pompey and the Senatorial party. Th€r issue of this war was 
that Ctesar obtained supreme power in Rome. The idiom is 
a Latin one. « a ^ 

1 . 28. accumulate, see^on p. 16,1. 15. 

1. 29. whereto, to which : viz.,*the prohibition of Metellus. 

1. 31. taktng'hlmself up, checldng himself. «• 

If 34. terror, used^of the fear inspired, and not, as usually, of 
the fear felt. e 

L 66. oondudl with him, finish my remarks about him. 

Page 60,1. 1. took It upon him, eisiam^. 

L 3. spake, #ve should use scud. 

Lndus Sylla elected perpetual dictator E.a 82, but 
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resiffned power b.o. 79. With this passage cf. the 16^ Essay : 
** loave noted that some witty and sharp speeches, which .have 
fallen frv)ni princes, have given fire to seditions, ilaesar did him¬ 
self infinite hurt in that speech: Sylla knew nothing of letUra^ and 
therf>/ore coidd not dictate: for it did utterly cut ojf that hd^, 
•whimi men had entertained,, that he would at one time or other 
give over his djctatorship.” There is a play on the double mean¬ 
ing o(*(t«cto^e, which means noth to read out and to wiefH the 
power of a dictator. The ^ord to skill in the sense of to under¬ 
stand occurs also in the English Bible. 


* 1. 11. parUoular, instance, * 

1. 12. as^tbat wblcb, inr this resp^t tha^ it, etc. It explains 

rareness of circumstance.’* • •• • 

h 43. XiSsophon, B.O. 401, the younger Cyrus raised an army, 
largely composed of Greeks, with a view of dethroning his 
^bwjthet Artaxerxes*^ king of Pers\p. •Cyrus wqjs defeated and 
killed a* Cuuaxa, «near Babylon. The Greek generals were 
inveigled jgito a conference by Artaxerxes, and murdered: and 
Xenophon led the Gneek army home. The remark which 
Bacon attributes below to Xenophon walb not really made by 
him. • • 

1 . 17. seen the wars, had any experience of war. We still 
speak of **seeing service.” 


1 .^1^. a voluntary, a volunteer. 

1. 19. conversation, sooiety. t 

1 . 20. In message, as the bearer of a message. Thereat Hngt 
this title was generally given to the king of Persia. , The Greeks 
often called him simply “The king.” 

1. 21. after that, see on p. 10,1. 1, cf. p. 61,1. 35. , 

1. 24. The message imported, the purport of the message waa 

1. 30. Vlrtud, courage^ The word properly signifies “maRly 
worth.” • 


1. 36. abused^ de^spived.^ 

Page 6}, 1» 4. high countries, the inland districts—those far 
away from the sea. * 

1. 8. Jason of Pheres had intended to invade Persia, but 
was ossassiiikted before he had put his plan into execution, b.c. 
370. 

1. 9. AgesUand, the Spartan, ravaged the western sa'brapiea of 
Persia, b.o. 396, but, Irafore he had accomplished much,Vas 
recalled home. ^ . e « . ^ 

the Uacedonlan, Alexander the Great. 

L 10. upon the gnmnd of, we should now say, ** on the strength 
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o/” Th(f meaning is, that these three men were all incited by 
the example of Xenophon. 

Pages 61 to end. Bacon, now proceeda to demoniirate the 
godd effects ^of knowledge upon the charatAer of the indivi- 
duod. Learning refines and softens the character. It proBuces^ 
cautiousness in judgment. It removes the iear^of death and 
poverty. It provides a remedy fw all morbid-states oj^mind. 
It incites men to continual sm-imp^ement. Knowl^e and 
goodness go together. Knowledge^ tooy is power; aka it is 
power of the highest h'nd^ for the dignity of power is propor-f 
Honed to the dignity of that over wh%^ it is ewercisedf ana the 
power which is givmuky hnwvledge is power over the minds of 
mm. The possesion of learning is a means of livelii^pd ; and 
asfor^pleqpure^ intellectual ^pleasures are the highest of^all 
pleasures, for Jhey alo^e never pall lastly, all men qre 
anxious to lea^e behind sotne memorials p/ themselSQs in the^ 
world; and what memorials are more lasting than hooks? 
Boohs, too, are the only memorials which are njot barren. It is 
worthy of notice that dom materialistic philosophers have allowed 
immortality to the mind. Bacbn concludes by saying that he is 
'fully (ymsdous that his arguments will not suffice to give to 
learning the first place in the estimaHon of the vulgar: still, 
notwithstanding populaS* pr^udices, he Is certain that the 
possession of knome^e will always he its own justifiaaticd?!^ 

1. 12. Unperlal and mlUtaiy vlrtae, proficiency in the arts of 
government and war. 

1. 13. to moral, etc., to consider the influence of learning upon 
the character and conduct of individuals. 

^1. 24.*’ acquainting, accustoming. 

I 25. the first offem, the ideas which first presept themselves, 
conceits, ideas^ 

1. 26. nothing hut examined, nothing but what has been ex> 
amined. It A a Latin idiom. Witlf this'pasisAige, cf. Pope’s 
Essay on Critickih, v. 215. « ^ 

** A little learning is a dangerous thin^g'; 

Drihk deep, or taste not the Pierian apriim. 

There shallow draufi^ts intoxicate the btw, 

^ And drinking largety sobers us again.”. 

1.^. For, as/^gards, * 

1. 30. wadeth, ** to wade” is prorariy to walk in water. ** To 
wade thoroughly itflearning ” is " to stifdy deeply.” 

L 32. There is nothing, etc,, *'There is no nei^ thing uiMer the 
sun.” Eed. i, 0. Bacon quot«ii fxotn meiiiory. Viither osn, eto., 
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this is given as an illustraticm of the remark just miAe. The * 
dancing dolls is a type of the things which exck>e the wonder 
of the vulgar, but which appear simple enough iito those who 
know the means by which they are effected. ^ • 

• 1. 34. adviseth, informs himself about. The I^atin tr&nslation 
explainil the ivipaning : “ Nonne will be much astonished at the 
play et puppets, wbo puts nis head behind the curtainf and 
sees the contrivances and«the threads by which the puppets 
are movdU.” 

Page 62, L 3. services, battles. We talk of a soldier going on 
service,” and **seeing service.” f^r a p^age, viz., over a 
river. • « 

1.^14 adArtlsed, informed. * 

1. 6. went of, told of. Wo stillisay—'So the storj^ went^^r 
^ Se thf story ran.* * ^ • 

1. 8. the dlTinenesB of souls except, the immortality of the soul 
can never be regarded as a trifling subject. Except, for excepted: 
the past participle. • ^ 

1. 9. wbereas, wheri^. Ae ap^ ihxU were added probably io 
give a relative meaning to the originally interrogative adverb« 
where. Abbott, 8h, Or., § 135. • 

1. 11. to and fro, used here as a preposition.* It is generally ' 
use(|. ^verbially, signifying ' backwards and forwarda^ ' Fro * 
is the same as */rom.* « • * 

1. 13. impediments of vixtue, etc., because men do* what is 
wrong or attain from doing what is right for fear, oft suffering 
death or misfortune, manners, character. 

1. 20. TesWday, Epictetus means that the death of a man is 
as natural as the breeding of a clay vessel. In the 2nd %ssay. 
Bacon says—“ The fear of death, as a tribute due unto nature, 
is weak.’^ Epictetus wajf a S^ic, bom at Hieiapolis in Phrygia 
about 60 A.D. 6 

1. 2L Virgil, «<7eof^. 2. J:90. Virgil was perhapp thinking of 
Lucretius. ^ . ’ • 

L 32. ttie partlOBlar remedlost of. Essay L, " Kay there is no 
stond (hindranceV or impediment in the wit, but n^y be wrought 
out by fit stddieft, like as diseases of the body may have appro¬ 
priate exercises ... every defect of tiie mind may nave a speckkl 
receipt.” Obserye that the disease of the mmd are expressed in 
terms which jnpperly denote bodily diseases. Beaming atgone 
time removes morbid affecticmB of we mind : sometimear^n^ies 
defects (see Bk. 2, p. s^Stimes enablesithe ndnd to digest 
knowledge: st^tuaes makes it hungry for mort knowledge: 
sometimes heals |tiie soars that have been left by passion or 
sorrow.' ■ • 
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Page 6^, 1. 4. thereof,in its own defects. Cf. p. 46,1. 4. 
still,* always. « ^ 

1. 6. to desoond into himself, to examine himself. 

t 8. that «moBt pleasant life, etc.. Bacon gives the words as a 
quotation!. EllU points out that the idea is taken from Xeuo<> 
phon’s #lfe;nora&«7»a, 1. 6. Cf.— ^ , 

*' And as, by feeling greater delectation, ' 

A man in doing goo<l froiimday to day , 

Becomes aware his virtue is increasing,” etc. 

' € Dante, l^ar. xviii. 68. * 

1. 9. the good paryi he hate, any viitues that he possesses. 

1. 12. to colour, to * 0 X 0080 ,»or give a specious appearance to. 
The word is frequently used in the gcmeral sense ox Vto n^ke a 
thing appear what it is not.'^ 

1. 13. that mows on aftUl, who goes on iftowing. FoiF's^i/f,* 
cf. p. 36, 1. 6. ‘ ‘ #. • 

1. 19. print, i.e. the impression made by the seal.* Goodness 
is to knowledge, as an impression is to the seal: it is knowledge 
which makes men gooh. 

^ they be, etc., the Latin translation has—“ While, on the 

other hand, the storms of vice burst forth from the clouds of 
' error.” Bacon «neans to say that, just as knowledge produces 
goodness, so error or igndk'ance produces vice. What Bacon says 
hc|je is partly, though not altogether, true. In virtue tffdle is 
both an'iptellectual and a moral elemedt—the perception of what 
is right, and the will to do it. Men do sometimes deliberately 
what thej^ know to be wrong : but vicious actions ma;^, perhaps, 
more often be attributed either to ignorance of whati or 

to a want of self-control. Cf. Eescby xxxviii. 

i>l. 23. commandment, authority. 

k 27. herdmeu, herdsmen. r • 

1. 30. galley elaves, ships called gaUeya were manned with 
condemned criminals. 

1. 32. generosity, the noble feelings. We.use the word now in 
the special sense of * liberality.* Jft means properly ^noble birth,’ 
and so came to signify generally * nobility.* In the Latin trans¬ 
lation, it is joeopfe.* « • 

d. 33. free monardhles, those in which the authority of the 
ruler is submitted tb voluntarily, , 

Page M, 1. l.^puiteth himself fbrth, strives his utmost. 

1. 12. giveth law to the will ijbsglf, t.e. except when we are 
carried away by fft^ion, our volitions* are determined by our 
perceptions of what is reasonable. The only reason >fny wo 
submit our judgment to others is that we bmieve them to be 
bettf r informed than oursel||res. If they really are so, then our 
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submission is wise, and is an honour to Ihem. But it i^a device 
of the Evil One to lead us into sin, to make us venvate impostors 
as if the^ were wise. • 

1. 19. have a superiority in the faith and conscience, con&ol 
jnen^ beliefs, and determine their ideas of right and wrong. 

1. 20.« great, .qualifies * pleeeure,’ in 1. 17. ** ^ 

1. 2S. revelation, the name of the last book of the Christian 
Scriptui^s. o 

1. 30. as, that. Learning u nqt so liberal to states, that it 
nas nothing left for indivi^afs. 

Page 65, d. ]. descent, 'hcreditai^ right^^ carried away, ob¬ 
tained. T]|e traditional authority of the Brahman caste is a good 
illuetratibn of Bacon’s remark. 

1. 6.«80 exceed ...as much as, ejcceed as much as.' Tlie 
*8ii|>eriori^y of a victory to a dinner is4^he moasijire of the superiority 
of the pleasures of the affections to those of sense. 

1. 8. of^oonsequence^ consequently. • The pleasures of the 
intellect are as far above those of the affeobions as the latter are 
above those of sense. • • 

1. 10. By the affections are meant the emotions and desires'* 
distinct from the bodily appetites. « 

1. 11. after they be used, when we hdve experienced them for 
sonh) Cime. verdure, freshness. . » 

1. 12 . deceits of pleasure, unreal pleasures. » 

1. 15. ambitious princes, etc., Alexander sighed for new worlds 
to conquer: and Charles V. resigned the crown of l^pain to,his 
son and retired into a monastery. Cf. Eaaay xix.; ** We see also 
that kings that have been fortunate conquerors in tbeir first 
years, it being not possible for them to go forward infinitely, but 
that they mu^ have some check or arrest in their fortunes, tvim 
in their latter years to«be superstitious and mel^choly, as did 
Alexander the Great, Dioclesian, and. in our memory, Charles 
the Fifth: and* others. Eor he that is used to giP forward, and 
findeth a.BtG|), falleth out of his own favour, and is not the thing 
he was.” ® 

L 16. satlsfaotlon, full enjoyment. They nevet^ll: however 
much we have of knowledge, we still wish for more. , 

1. 21. LueretlttB, a Roman poet, boim abouf b.o. 95. wrote 
a poem * On thd Nature of Things,’ expounding, and defending 
the atomistic philosophy. Cf. Essay i. The same idea is 
expressed in the Mahabl^ralh, r— t 

** As men who climb a hill behold 
The plain beneath them i^l unrolled, 

And thence with searching eye survey 
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/ The crowds that pass along the way, 

So [hose on wisdom’s mount who stemd 
A Igfty vantage ground command. 

They thence can soan the world below 
, Lfimersod in error, sin, and woe: 

Can mark how mortals vainly grieve, 

The true reject, the false receive, ^ • 

The good forsake, the bad embrace, 

The substance flee, the shaCows chase. 

But none who have not gained that height 
Can good and ill discern arfght.” 

Page 66, L 1. to tl/j tendeth, this is the object of. i 

1 . 2. generati(n», the Ibegetting of children. 

4.^ cele|>ratlon, we shoulc^ now say celebrity. 

1. 6. the monumentB of wl^, etc., cf. the 'boast of the^Latm 

E oet Horace—have raised a monumeni/i more lastfhg than 
rasa, and loftier than the kingly structure of the pyramids— 
one which neither piercing rain, nor raging wind, nor lapse of 
time can destroy.” • 

, 1. 9. without the loss. Bacon wrote before the days ol Homeric 
criticism. 


1 . 10. have heSn decays^ we should now say have decayed. 

1 . 16. the wrong, the injury. » 

iT 18.*’i^|^, p. 36. 1. 6. With this iMUSsage cf. Milton’s 
Areopaguica, pp. 5-6 (Ed. Clarendon Press), ** Books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a potencie of life in them 
to be as active as that soule was whose progeny thev are : nay, 
they do preserve as in a violl the purest efficacie ana extraction 
o^thalf living intellect tbst bred tnem.” 

I 22. consodateth, joins. ^ 

1 . 28. most Ifsinienied in the senses, t.€!l,inaterialistio; explain¬ 
ing the functions of the mind by the activity of the senses, and 
denying the existence of any divine or^immottal ^art in man. 

1. 30. came to this point that^ confessed so much tlcsit. The 
Latin translation has—‘ were compelled by force of truth to allow 
that.’ Bacon?is referring here to the doctrine of 4i^Btotle and 
his followers. Plato bad taught the immortality of the individual 
sotil. T^is Aristotte denied. All the lower ftmetions of the 
souL he said, ase destroyed by death t but the iiiehest function 
of the soul, vie., the creative intellect, is indestructible. There¬ 
fore though after dmth the individUm /seases to exist, yet the 
creative intellect is not destooyed, but is resumed into the 
universal mind. 


133. 


fdliBotloiiB, see on 
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%' V !■ 

Pae:e 67, 1. 2. do disclaim in, do renounce. These imperfect 
suggestions of Aristotle, says Bacon, are nothing^ the Christian, 
for he' knows that after death body as well aS soul shall be 
purified, and enjoy-immortality: still 1 have mentioned them, 

, bedkuse they are a human testimony to the dignity of knowledge. 

1. 4. proba^tion, proof. We use the word now in the sense of 




1. ](\ JEsop’s cock, see t^haedrus, iii. 12. Bacon alludes to the 
fable again in Essay xiii. 

1. 13. Judged for plentjr, decided in favour of plenty. Midas 
was a ki^ of Phrygia,•and it is aT'id thA^., as a punishment for 
the judgment referred to in the text, ApoUo turned his ears into 
those ojfjn ass. 

Faria, Juno the Goddess .of Power, Minerve the Goddess 
\>isdom, and Venus the Goddeserof Love and Beauty, all 
claimc(fthe goldemkpple inscribed*‘^br which Discord 

threw into heaven. Paris, a Trojan shepherd, was mode umpire, 
and gave*^he prize to Yenus. See Tennyson’s (Enone, 


1. 14. Agrippina, mother of Emperor. Many years before 
Agrippiiia had antici^ted this end for herself, and had spurned 
the thought. For when she consulted the astrologers about Nero, 
they rej^ied that lie would be Emperor and^ kill his mother. 
“ Let him kill her,” she said, “ ]^rovided he is Emperor,” 
TaoKus, AmuiUs xiv. 9. To please his mistress, the ,TKnjpsror 
Nero caused his mother*Agrippina to be murdered fca the year 
59 A.D. 


\ 


1. 17. myaaea, the moat crafty Greek who joined the expedition 
against Tsoy, in the course of his wanderings fell into the hands 
of the enchantress Calypso, who promised him immortality, if he 
would stay with her. Ho preferred to return to his \Wfe 
Penelope. « • 

1. 24. Wisdom is Juatihed, etc., «.e., that nothing is better than 
wisdom is shown by the superiority of those who'uossess wisdom. 
This is one of *ihe i^yingl^of Jesus —Matthew xj. fV). 
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Plaiiaiblc, • . . . 102 

Pliny, ^ t . . .109 

Plt:*^u'Ci', . . 134,136 

Polf’e, to, ' . . . 132 

PcJicy, .... 120 

Politic (adj.), . . .84 

Position, a, . . 104, 124 

Prefer, to, • </ • 

Prepositions— S, ‘ . 

Besides, ybr be lide, . ^ 

For, for as regards, . 81 

In regard of, . .89 

Of,/or by, .; . 1 134 

Of, for for, . . * . 88 

Of,/or from, . . 108 

Of,/or on, . . 134 

Of, for one of, . . 74 

Of, /or somewhat of, . 143 
Unt^o,/or concerning,. 100 

Upon,/or because of, . 120 

Upon,/or of, . . 99 

To, for agfiinst, . . 135 

IV) aiid fro, . . . 141 

Withaf, ... 94 

Withoiit, for beyond,. 88 

Prerogative, . . . 134 

Pretend, to, . ‘. 110, 138 

IMce, ib be in, . . 101 

P?int, a,. . . 137, 142 

Probation, . • . 146 

Proceed upon,*-to, 69, 73, 131 


Proclus, . 
Profane, .* 
Propriety, a. 
Province, a, 
Psalms, the. 
Punctual, ( 
Pvgmalion, 


o. 


Quicken, to, 
Quickness, 
QaintiUany r. 


117, 118 
72 
69 
100 
427 
96 
101 


127 

85 

107 


R 

PACE . 

Receipt,... 76, 83 

Ro'conipeuse, to, . .85 

Redargution, . . 89 

Reduce, to, . . 92,110 

Re-edify, to, . ^ . . 132 

Refrain, 130 

Rojf^ment, . . 71, 134 

Regular, ... 86 

Be%tion, . . .11^ 

Relative pronoun, irreg- 

dlar construction of, 71 
Religion, Bacon’s riews 

oh, . . . ‘79 

Reluctatioii, . . . 123 

Reparation, . . 127^ 

Reprosentf to, . . 69 

Respective, . 69, 104 

Revolve, to, . . 72, lOQ 

Round (adj.), . . . 101 

Round about, to, . ‘ ' 76, 101 
Rudiment, a, . .' .. 125 

Rule over, to^ . 76 


S 


SapiSnee, 

Saracens, the, 

Satisfactory, 

Scandalize, to. 

Schoolmen, the, 100, 103, 105 
Scope, .... 119 


. 122 
, 127 
102 
. 99 


Scythians, the, 
Seduc^ent, . ^ 
Seneca, . 
Sensj^le, ^ . <• 

Septuagenif. j ,* 

, Sequester, to,. 
Shall,/or will. 
Shape, to. 

Sign, to,. 
Signatnrei a, . 
Sifonus, . ^ 
SwtusV./ 
iSwrat^B, 

Solon, . 
Sortable, 

Sort with, ,to,. 


. 127 

84, 1()7, 114 
. 102 
. . 114 
. 71 

119, 124 
. 116 
. 127 
. 73 

. 183 
. 84 

93,119 
124 
, 134. 
. 65 

















